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FOREWORD 


In January, 1885, John Gilmary Shea, Richard H. Clarke, and 
eleven other trustees affixed their names to the articles of incorpo- 
ration which constituted the birth certificate of this Society They 
stated its purpose to be, among other things, “the collection and 
preservation of historical materials relating to the introduction, 
establishment and progress of the Catholic Church and Faith in 
the United States.” For sixty-five years their successors have 
adhered to this objective, and have in the process created an 
imposing collection of published documentation on phases of 
American Catholic life which might otherwise have been lost 
sight of in the obscurity of the historic past. 

The Catholic Summer School of America was for almost half 
a century an important element in the development of Catholic 
cultural life in the United States. It had many friends and not 
a few enemies. Even those who felt that its contributions to 
knowledge were ephemeral would admit that no adequate history 
of Catholic life in America could ignore its existence. The School 
constituted an unprecedented cooperative attempt on the part of 
cleric and lay leaders to draw closer the bonds of cultural and 
spiritual unity within a rapidly-expanding Catholic communion at 
a time when such work was of the most vital importance. 

Mr. James A. White has brought together in the following 
pages the story of the founding of Cliff Haven. It is a story with 
nostalgic overtones for many of our members who will recall in 
memory happy weeks on the shores of Lake Champlain. This 
account was originally prepared by Mr. White as a Master of 
Arts dissertation at Notre Dame University. Closely associated 
with him in this work was its official director, Professor Aaron 
I. Abell, to whom must be given much credit for its general 
excellence. 

The officers of the Society, in making available this narrative 
of the beginnings of the Catholic summer school movement, feel 
that they are implementing the purposes of the Society’s founders 
in saving from the oblivion of newspaper files and archival deposi- 
tories the inspiring story of Catholic men and women who, through 
hard work and sacrifice, transmuted high ideals into practical 
realities. 

Joun J. MENG 
New York, January 15, 1950. 











PREFACE 


THE main purpose of this study is to consider the formative 
years of the Catholic Summer School of America. Today, the 
name Summer School is generally used to designate a formal, 
credit-bearing summer session conducted either by a college or 
by a university. The Catholic Summer School, however, was a 
center of “popular” education where Catholics in the various stages 
of the educational process gathered either in some city or resort 
to hear lectures, to participate in the recreation program provided 
for them, and to enjoy the company of other Catholics bent on 
a purposeful vacation. It was not strange that the Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America resembled another and more famous center 
of “popular” education, Chautauqua Lake, New York, for the 
Summer School was plainly the Catholic adaptation of the 
Chautauqua. 

Although there are references in this study to events happening 
between 1858 and 1948, the formative years of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School fell between 1892, the year of the first session at New 
London, Connecticut, and 1905, by which time the School had 
acquired its distinguishing characteristics of a permanent physical 
plant, and of an outstanding lecture program. Both clerical and 
lay Catholics, prominent in the fields of religion, science, history, 
literature, sociology, and politics came to the School to lecture to 
their fellow Americans. 

It took an energetic effort on the part of some Catholics to 
bring the Summer School into being. No particular group within 
the Church could be credited with initiating the enterprise, since 
it was a cooperative effort of the hierarchy, priests, and laity. 
The persistent efforts of Warren E. Mosher, however, accounted 
for much of the activity that brought the Summer School into 
existence in 1892. 

It is from Mosher’s publication, the Catholic Reading Circle 
Review, subsequently called Mosher’s Magazine, and finally The 
Champlain Educator, that much of the material for this volume 
has been gathered. Of the available original materiai, the papers 
of the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, the first chairman of the 
School’s Board of Studies, and the William J. Onahan papers 
have been most helpful. Both of these collections are preserved 
in the Archives of the University of Notre Dame. 








I am deeply grateful to Mr. Aaron I. Abell, Associate Professor 
of History at the University of Notre Dame, not only for sug- 
gesting this study, but also for countless criticisms and sugges- 
tions. The author is also indebted to the Reverend Thomas T. 
McAvoy, C.S.C., Head of the Department of History, and 
Archivist of the University of Notre Dame, for his courtesies in 
the use of the Archives and for his inspiration and understanding. 

I recall with pleasure the assistance given by the Reverend 
John Delaunay, C.S.C., by Sister Mary Harrita, B.V.M., by Mrs. 
D. G. Van De Boe, and by Professor Burton Confrey of Saint 
John’s University, Brooklyn, who spent part of an Easter vaca- 
tion gathering fugitive material for me. Communications from 
the Right Reverend Michael J. Splaine, D.D., the Right Reverend 
Philip I. Furlong, D.D., the Reverend Arthur M. Leary, and Mr. 
George J. Gillespie have been most helpful. 
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CHAPTER | 
THE GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tue latter part of the nineteenth century inaugurated a period 
of more than unusual difficulty for the Catholic Church. Well 
before the century’s end, the church had felt the full impact of 
the changes that marked the development of the Western World. 
The age of political liberty, nationalism, and natural science was 
in full bloom. While these new trends did not designate the 
Church as their intended foe, the secularism that accompanied 
them tended to gain ascendency at the Church’s expense. Humili- 
ation and danger faced the Pope in Italy; open hostility con- 
fronted the Church in France, Spain, Austria, Russia, and even 
Switzerland. The Kulturkampf in Germany was another trial. 


In the United States, however, the Church was free from pro- 
longed and concentrated attack, although there were some like 
Robert Ingersoll and Henry Ward Beecher who continued to snipe 
away. Catholics were irritated by unfair treatment of the Catholic 
Indians, by the lack of Catholic chaplains in the Army, and by 
the protest against a Catholic bishop’s participating in the York- 
town Centennial celebration. Another source of irritation was 
the prevailing belief in America, as elsewhere, that the Church 
was opposed to science. Well-informed Catholics knew that this 
accusation was false. Their task was to inform Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike of the Church’s doctrines and views. Paro- 
chial schools were established where possible because Catholics 
sought to keep their children away from the “Godless” public 
schools. Parochial schools, however, affected only a small portion 
of Catholics. Additional means of a more or less informal type 
were needed to inform the country of Catholic beliefs. Much use, 
fortunately, could be made of the wave of popular education that 
was sweeping the country. 


Philanthropy was a great spur to popular education. Andrew 
Carnegie gave the rural communities their library buildings. Under 
the influence of such philanthropy and aided by state legislation, 
libraries of a thousand volumes or more increased some 3000 in 


1Western Watchman, October 1, 1881. 
1 
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number between 1875 and 1900 making the grand total of 5,400.? 
A familiar sight throughout the country was the book salesman 
making his house to house canvass. 

The greatest influence for increased reading was the cheap 
newspaper. News became short and sensational as advertising 
replaced sales as the leading source of a paper’s income. Hearst 
and Pulitzer (today names accepted for dynastic and prize-bearing 
reasons) featured the emotional side of the news. More intel- 
lectual presentations were to be found in leading monthly maga- 
zines. Without being sensational the magazines presented timely 
articles in a warm, crisp manner. Accuracy was not overlooked. 
“Ida M. Tarbell’s careful articles on Napoleon and Abraham 
Lincoln in 1894 and 1895 helped increase the circulation of 
McClure’s by the tens of thousands.”* Magazines grew rapidly in 
number as they welcomed “the new generation of authors and 
provided them with their chief source of income.” 

Lecturing continued as an aspect of popular education. Winter 
evenings especially could be shortened by an entertaining and in- 
formative “talk”. John L. Stoddard, Mark Twain, and James 
Whitcomb Riley enhanced their reputations by appearing on the 
lecture platform. Catholics did not remain unaffected as the influ- 
ence of popular education reached almost every part of the United 
States. 

The nation also felt the impact of formally technical education. 
The Morril Act passed by Congress in 1862 created land-grant 
colleges in the various states. The philanthropists Johns Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford, and Jonas C. Clark advanced the money to build 
the universities bearing their names. The University of Chicago 
was founded, while new large endowments were given to Harvard. 
In all between 1860 and 1900 over 260 new institutions of college 
or university rank were founded in the United States.5 At Johns 
Hopkins the first predominately graduate school in the United 
States was founded in 1876. Other efforts at specialization could 
be seen in particular societies of a scholastic nature that were 


2A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the United States, 
II, 238. 

3A. M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 184. 

4Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the United States, Il, 242. 

5John Tracy Ellis, The Formative Years of the Catholic University, 18. 
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organized at this time. The American Chemical Society (1876), 
the Modern Language Association (1883), the American Eco- 
nomic Association (1885), the Mechanical Engineers (1880), the 
Foresters (1882), the Naturalists (1883), and the Electrical 
Engineers (1884) were a few of the learned societies exploiting 
their respective fields of interest. They were soon accompanied by 
other societies embracing the geological, the statistical, the physi- 
cal, and the psychological fields. 


Tue CatuHotic UNIONS 


Several considerations obscured the Catholic interest in this 
“educational renaissance”. For one thing, the fear existed that 
the saloon, pool-hall, roller skating rink, and the secret society 
were destroying Catholic young men. Steps were taken accord- 
ingly to arrest these worldly developments. Likewise the support 
of the agitation for Irish home-rule and the adjustment of the 
immigrant to his new environment were diverting Catholic abilities 
away from the Church. The “Prisoner of the Vatican”, Pope 
Pius IX, asked Catholics the world-over to unite and act in de- 
fense of the Church.® In response to this plea, organizations 
known as Unions were formed in Boston, Buffalo, New York, 
and other cities. The Unions expressed fealty to the Pope and 
set about to correct any impression that the laymen were at odds 
with the clergy. The Unions’ protests against the Prussian expul- 
sion of the religious orders, against the seizure of Rome by Pied- 
montese “bandits”, and against the tide of materialism and 
infidelity constituted a Catholic opinion on current questions. 

Though the Catholic Unions strongly defended the Church, 
the militancy of their methods did not conform to the spirit of 
popular education. The literary societies well provided that con- 
structive and mild apology which, while largely indirect, is gener- 
ally the more effective. Of the numerous Catholic literary societies 
in 1875,’ the pioneer one, founded in 1858,8 was the young Men’s 
Catholic Literary Association of the Church of the Assumption 
in Brooklyn, New York. Usually, the influence of these early 


6Freeman’s Journal, March 29, 1873. 
™New York Catholic Review, September 21, October 5, October 12, 1872. 
8Freeman’s Journal, July 25, 1874. 
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societies was confined to a parish or to a city. Catholics in New 
Jersey, however, had a statewide organization of literary and other 
societies as early as 1873.9 In keeping with the societies’ aim of 
“establishing for our Catholic youth associations which would 
combine social and literary with religious advantages”,'° members 
were exposed either to a debate, to the reading of an essay, or 
to the discussion of an author. Fortunate societies maintained a 
reading room and library in which a billiard table was not an 
unfamiliar sight. These early societies, however, were isolated, 
their existence due in part to the organizing force of some particu- 
lar priest, layman, or religious order. The Reverend William 
Keegan brought forth Brooklyn’s pioneer literary society while 
the layman William J. Onahan with associates established the 
Catholic Union Library Association in Chicago. “They furnished 
a library, reading room, gave entertainments and provided a series 
of lectures.”"1 The Reverend Robert Fulton, S.J., in 1875 invited 
the Catholic young men of Boston to join the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association of Boston College. According to the by-laws 
the president of the college was the president of the Association. 
This society provided a place where the Catholic young men of 
Boston could meet for the common purpose of mutually aiding 
each other both morally and intellectually through association.!? 
It may be noted that this association became one of the best recog- 
nized societies of this sort in the nation and that the Reverend 
Patrick Halpin, S.J., “a pivot figure of the Summer School,” was 
its treasurer from 1885-1889.1% Meanwhile in New York city, 
the Christian Brothers performed a similar service for young men 
at the De La Salle Union." 

Need for further literary activity among Catholics found voice 
in the Hibernian Benevolent Society’s declaring that there was 


9/d., March 11, 1873. 

10M. J. Lavelle, “Catholic Young Men’s Societies”, Catholic World, 
XLVII (June, 1888), 400. 

11Sr. M. Sevina Pahorezki, O.S.F., The Social and Political Activities of 
William James Onahan, 42. 

12Boston College, Brochure of Boston College and the Young Men's 
Catholic Assoctation, 18. 

13/bid., 88. 

14Freeman’s Journal, April 25, 1874. 
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a need for papers read for the enlightenment of its members.’ 
In 1875, the year that Cardinal McCloskey received the red hat, 
the National Union of Young Men’s Catholic Associations of 
the United States was organized at a convention in Newark, New 
Jersey, on February 22-23. Article II of its constitution has a 
familiar ring, “The object of this Union shall be the advancement 
intellectually and morally of the Catholic young men of Amer- 
ica.”16 The Union proposed to form new societies and to “gather 
in” the old ones. Not all societies were willing to be “gathered 
in”; the New Orleans Morning Star went so far as to object 
to a Catholic Union with central authority. Some societies, pre- 
ferring their own local unions,!* remained aloof from the National 
Union.?8 

The National Union of Young Men’s Catholic Associations 
through its diocesan associations acted as a clearing house for the 
member unions. Here individual societies could interchange ex- 
periences and suggestions as direction and inspiration were dis- 
pensed to floundering societies. Associated with the Union's lofty 
ideal of “cultivating refined tastes” and enabling its members to 
acquire culture was the specific aim of indoctrinating the young 
men with Catholic traditions and beliefs. Laymen had better 
opportunities than had the priests to acquaint non-Catholics with 
the Church’s position. The young men so engaged showed their 
attachment for the Church while making profitable use of leisure 
time.!® They, of course, expressed their opinions on current ques- 
tions as well as on the traditional controversies. 

The young men stated their opinions in resolutions passed at 
the Union’s seventh annual convention in Chicago, May 11, 12, 
1881. The resolution on Ireland sympathized with those who were 
trying to settle the Irish question without binding the convention 
to any particular leader, plan or mode of action. The Union 
urged that Catholic reading matter be supplied to American mili- 
tary posts. Desired also was an increase of Catholic chaplains in 
the army, since fifty percent of the enlisted men professed to be 


15Jrish World, February 14, 1874. 
16Freeman’s Journal, October 23, 1875. 
17/d., February 12, 1876. 

18Lavelle, op. cit., 407. 

19Freeman’s Journal, July 15, 1876. 
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Catholics. Under the present arrangement there were only two 
priests among the army’s thirty chaplains. Objectionable too, was 
the Department of the Interior’s transfer of Catholic Indians to 
the care of Protestant ministers under the so-called ‘Peace 
Policy.” The fear was expressed that Communism and the secu- 
larization of the schools, if continued, would destroy the American 
system of government. The Union urged young men to support 
the Catholic press since it was the Union’s duty to encourage the 
acquisition of knowledge of the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can government in order that the members might exercise the 
rights of franchise intelligently.2° Their resolutions changed from 
year to year as current problems demanded various solutions. 
The convention in 1888 drew up a sensible resolution regarding 
temperance without going to the extreme of advocating total absti- 
nence.?! In 1891, a declaration read: 


We sincerely admire the efforts of our colored fellow Catho- 
lics and applaud most heartily the work of the priests who 
are laboring in their behalf.?? 


The number of individual societies affiilated with the National 
Union fluctuated; there were 62 in 1884,?3 49 in 1885, and 62 in 
1886.*4 A year later it increased to 77.% Though some societies dis- 
banded and others severed connections, the Union continued to 
shape Catholic thought in such a manner that its efforts in guiding 
young men won the approval of the Third Plenary Council.?¢ 
The Union’s seven thousand?? members formed a nucleus of 
Catholic men willing to work for the advancement of Catholics 
and their Church. 

Contemporary with the National Union and allied with its aim 
of informing Catholics was the use of the platform lecture. 
William J. Onahan attested the popularity of lectures in his 
speech as retiring president of the Catholic Union Library Asso- 


20Western Watchman, May 28, 1881. 
21Freeman’s Journal, June 16, 1888. 
227d., October 17, 1891. 

237d., June 28, 1884. 

247d., May 29, 1886. 

25Lavelle, op. cit., 4. 

26] bid., 402. 

27Freeman’s Journal, May 1, 1886. 
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ciation of Chicago by suggesting that the Association should spon- 
sor Sunday afternoon or evening lectures because “of their popu- 
larity elsewhere.” Many lectures, of course, were given in benefit 
of some worthwhile cause such as a particular church’s building 
fund or to help those suffering in Ireland. Lectures were success- 
ful money-raisers so that one might view them as a possible fore- 
runner of the more recent bingo. Not all lectures were intellectual 
in character. Many speakers professed to be lecturing and suc- 
ceeded only in entertaining.*® Then, too, audiences attended lec- 
tures for various reasons. Some desired information, some 
entertainment, while others probably came out of sympathy for 
the beneficiaries of the lectures’ profits. The fact cannot be ig- 
nored that lectures were pseudo-social gatherings where one could 
meet his friends and neighbors. 

In several eastern cities between 1873-1875,3° Catholics, prompt- 
ed by a combination of reasons, assembled to hear the Reverend 
Patrick Toner of Towanda, Pennsylvania, lecture on the “Poets 
of Ireland.’”’ Sometimes his lecture was given for the benefit of 
his church in Towanda. At other times, the lecture proceeds went 
to the particular church in which he was speaking. “Daniel 
O’Connel” was another favorite lecture topic.3! Injustices done 
to Ireland were aired in “The Old Story Retold’,3* and “Ireland’s 
Hopes.’’** This latter lecture was given several times in New 
England by the Reverend Thomas Conaty of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who later became affiliated with the Summer School. 
Another current subject put in lecture form was “The Future of 
Germany.’*4 The Alumni Association of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College in New York City presented the Reverend C. E. Wood- 
man, C.S.P., who lectured on “The Telephone, Phonograph, and 
the Photophone.”** In addition to these lectures dealing with 


287d., June 5, 1875. 

29Lectures and Catholic Lecture Bureaus,” American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, XI (April, 1886), 291. 

30Freeman’s Journal, March 13, 1873; March 21, 1874. 

31/d., August 4, 1875; Catholic Telegraph, March 11, 1886. 

32Catholic Telegraph, March 24, 1887. 

33The Pilot, September 4, 1886. 

34Frecman’s Journal, April 7, 1874. 

25Tablet, April 9, 1881. 
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current issues, there were lectures on historical subjects, notably, 
on “Christopher Columbus’** and “Mary, Queen of Scots.’’? 
Condé B. Pallen of New York, gave the latter-named lecture 
for the aid of the schools attached to St. John’s Cathedral in 
Milwaukee. Pallen also lectured in St. Louis and Boston.38 An- 
other Pallen lecture was “Evolution as Taught by Darwin and 
Spencer.”’°® 

New York and New England were fertile lecture fields. The 
Aquinas Hall Lecture Series of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, 
presented the Reverend Dr. Henry Brann in an answer to “‘the 
agnostics, atheists, deists, and materialists who wished to make 
God a mathematical certainty when they were not certain two 
plus two equals four.”*° Dr. Brann’s lecture, “A Popular Answer 
to Infidelity” was followed the next week by the Reverend Dr. 
Edward McGlynn’s “Heads and Hearts.” 

Lecturing however, was not confined tc the East. The Cleve- 
land Association chided James McMaster, editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal, for failing to talk in its city. McMaster pleaded that ill- 
ness prevented his speaking in Cleveland and in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana.4!_ In Chicago, the Sodality Lecture Course of the Holy 
Family sponsored a series that had an intellectual appeal. The 
lectures and the lecturers were as follows :4? 


“Moral and Social Effects of Good Reading”, F. Ryan, S.J. 
“Wonders of Chemical Affinity”, F. Boudreau, S.J. 
“Influence of Catholic Laymen”, W. J. Onahan. 
“Monuments in Catholic Art’, W. F. Boland, S.J. 


In Kalamazoo, Michigan, a lecture on ‘‘Copernicus’”’ was given 
in “refutation that the Catholic Church is opposed to science.’’4 
The Somerville (Massachusetts) Lyceum presented the “Federal 
Constitution.’’*4 The Civil War flavored another course that in- 


36Freeman’s Journal, January 23, 1875. 
37]d., June 15, 1878. 

38/d., February 21, 1885. 

39/d., January 24, 1885. 

40]7d., February 7, 1885. 

41J/d., February 6, 1875. 

427d., January 24, 1885. 

43Catholic Telegraph, March 18, 1886. 
447The Pilot, January 22, 1887. 
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cluded, ‘““The Battle of Antietam”, “The Early Navy in the Civil 
War”, and “The Andersonville Prison.’*® In Evansville, Indiana, 
John A. Reitz donated $1,500 to the Sacred Heart Church there 
as a consequence of a church-sponsored lecture and entertain- 
ment.*® 

All these lectures were given under Catholic auspices. Not all 
of them promulgated Catholic doctrine since non-Catholic sub- 
jects were treated at various times. One may wonder if these 
miscellaneous lectures so largely devoted to entertainment had 
any lasting cultural effect. This observation does not apply, how- 
ever, to the systematic lecture programs under Catholic auspices. 
Thus the St. Louis Lecture Bureau was organized for the purpose 
of creating a coordinated group of lectures. The Bureau care- 
fully selected lecture subjects that sought out and confronted the 
scepticism of the day.** Its course of lectures on “Culture, and 
its Relation to the Modern Mind” considered religion, arts, sci- 
ence, and social life. Bishop John J. Keane of Richmond, lectured 
on “The Light of the World”; Bishop John L. Spalding of Peoria, 
on “Self Education” ; the Reverend Thomas O’Gorman, on “‘Man’s 
Aims in Society”; and the Jesuit Thomas Hughes on “Scientific 
Culture.” Non-Catholics as well as Catholics in St. Louis at- 
tended these lectures whose success stemmed partly from the 
business acumen of the men belonging to the Bureau. Represent- 
ing one of the better Catholic efforts to put constructive lectures be- 
fore the general public, the Bureau made a calculated effort to 
remove prejudices confronting Catholic beliefs.** 

The Pastoral Letter of the Third Plenary Council of bishops 
and archbishops meeting in Baltimore in 1884 indicated a trend 
of Catholic thinking. The Letter insisted that a sound civilization 
depended upon a sound popular education. Catholic schools must 
be multiplied and perfected. Education was not to end, however, 
with the termination of formal schooling. Catholics were urged 
to continue reading, especially history and biography with par- 





45]7d., October 16, 1886. 

46Catholic Telegraph, April 15, 1888. 

47Lectures and Catholic Lecture Bureaus”, American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, XI (April, 1888), 295. 

48] bid., 294. 
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ticular emphasis on United States History. The Letter advised 
further, 


It is obvious that our young men are exposed to the great- 
est dangers, and therefore need the most abundant helps. 
Hence in the spirit of our Holy Father Leo XIII, we desire 
to see the number of thoroughly Catholic and well-organized 
associations for their benefit greatly increased, especially in 
our large cities; we exhort our pastors to consider the forma- 
tion and the careful direction of such societies as one of their 
most important duties; and we appeal to our young men to 
put to profit the best years of their lives, by banding together, 
under the direction of their pastors, for mutual improvement 
and encouragement in the paths of faith and virtue.*® 


The Council insisted that in a coming combat between truth and 
error, between faith and agnosticism, the laity must bear its share 
of the burden.®° 


While the literary societies, the National Union, and the myriad 
lectures were contributing the bulk of Catholic popular, educa- 
tional activities, the Carroll Institute in Washington, D. C., was 
conducting a night school which had completed a ten-year exist- 
ence by 1885.5! Catholic interest in the prevailing trend towards 
intellectual specialization began to be manifest in 1883, the year 
that John Bach McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States was published. A group of Philadelphia laymen and 
priests established the American Catholic Historical Society on 
August 17.5 The following year the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society was founded in New York with Dr. Richard H. 
Clarke as president. 

Catholic laymen played a recognizable part in Catholic activities. 
William J. Onahan of Chicago insisted in his lectures that Catho- 
lic laymen should organize for Catholic purposes. Catholic influ- 
ence was effective only so far as it was organized. The scope of 
Onahan’s lectures embraced Catholic education, catechism in 
Sunday School, benefits for the poor, aged, and sick, and tem- 


49Peter Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 
(1792-1919), 261-262. 

50Frecman’s Journal, December 27, 1884. 

51J/d., January 24, 1885. 

52Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 36; 29. 
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perance. A Catholic’s knowledge of his faith, he asserted, would 
combat prevailing pernicious and false doctrines. Onahan went 
on to score Catholics for slowness to act.5* The University of 
Notre Dame, recognizing the role of laymen, began presenting an 
annual award, the Laetare Medal, for outstanding Catholic lay 
activity. John Gilmary Shea, the eminent historian, was the first 
recipient of the award given on Laetare Sunday in 1883.°* Patrick 
Charles Keely the architect received the medal in 1884. Miss 
Eliza Allen Starr, soon to be Jane Addams’ co-worker at Hull 
House, was given the award the next year “in recognition of her 
services to Catholic art and literature.”®* Her lectures in Chicago 
and elsewhere acquainted Catholic ladies with the finer Catholic 
works in art and literature. Professor Joseph A. Lyons of the 
University of Notre Dame began to write and adapt plays suitable 
for presentation by the Catholic young men’s societies.°® Of great 
significance was Miss Mary Gwendolyn Caldwell’s donation of 
three hundred thousand dollars “for the establishment of an insti- 
tution for the higher education of the clergy,” later to be called 
the Catholic University of America.** 


THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT 


Although by no means unimportant, the contribution of Catho- 
lics to popular education before 1890 was meager as compared 
with the work of the Chautauqua movement. Two Methodists, 
the Reverend John H. Vincent (later Bishop Vincent), and Lewis 
E. Miller, an Ohio business man founded this remarkable 
institution. 

Both men were interested in Sunday schools and in improving 
their standards of instruction. The methodical Miller, as a Sun- 
day School Superintendent, had organized a graded system of 
instruction and required his teachers to attend a “Normal Class” 
in preparation for teaching in his school. “These two men had 
thoughts of gathering Sunday School workers . . . to spend weeks 
together in studying the Bible and methods of Sunday School 


53Freeman’s Journal, March 7, 1885. 
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work.”58 Dr. Vincent desired that the meeting be held in some 
large city. Mr. Miller had to convince him that the assembly 
at Chautauqua Lake, New York, would not resemble the emotional 
“clap-hands” camp meetings. “Both Miller and Vincent were 
interested in education and each of them felt his own lack of 
college training, but during the first three or four years of Chau- 
tauqua’s history all its aims were in the line of religious education 
through the Sunday School.’’® 

The first Chautauqua meeting began on Tuesday, August 4, 
1874, and ran for fourteen days. By 1880, the meetings had 
acquired most of their world-famous characteristics. Morning 
and afternoon classes, supplementary lectures, and a Normal 
examination constituted the earlier programs that encompassed 
Biblical Evidences, Books and Authors, Geography, History and 
Interpretation, and Teachers’ Meetings. In 1876, the Scientific 
Conference of July 26-28 presented science from a Christian point 
of view. In that year a daily paper, The Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald, appeared on each day of the meeting except Sunday. 
Frances E. Willard also brought her Temperance Congress to 
Chautauqua in 1876. Chautauqua Lake began remodeling. Streets 
were laid out as plans were made for hotels and other quarters. 
In 1878, a printing press was installed on the premises. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was formed August 10, 
1878. The idea was Dr. Vincent’s. The execution of the details 
fell to Mr. Miller and Miss Kate E. Kimball. 


This organization aimed to promote habits of reading and 
study in nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred litera- 
ture, in connection with the routine of daily life (especially 
among those whose educational advantages had been cur- 
tailed), so as to secure to them the college students’ general 
outlook upon the world and life, and to develop the habit of 
close, connected, persistent thinking. It encouraged individuai 
study in lines and by text-books which were indicated; by 
local circles for mutual help and encouragement in such 
studies, by summer courses of lectures and students sessions 
at Chautauqua. 


58Jesse L. Hurlburt, The Story of Chautauqua, 21. 
59] bid., 28. 
60John H. Vincent, The Chautauqua Movement, 75. 
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The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was designed as 
a four year reading course. Each year of study featured one of 
four divisions of history: American, English, Modern European, 
or Classical. The year 1885 designated as the Roman History 
Year in Chautauqua Circles was the senior year for the class of 
1885 and the freshman year for the class of 1889. 

Each member received a series of readings, instructions and 
an “Outline Memoranda.” This last was really a series of exam- 
ination questions, so-called in order that unschooled reader- 
students should not be terrified. Over a period of four years these 
students read all the required books and received diplomas and 
special recognition if they passed creditably the “Outline Memo- 
randa” and the other tests.*? Of the thousands who studied under 
the Chautauqua plan, about “half read as individuals”, Hurlburt 
reported, ‘while the other half were united in groups, ‘local circles’ 
as they were called.’’®? He estimated that at least three-fourths 
of the readers were women.® The class of 1882 enrolled &,000 
and graduated over 1,800. “By 1892 one hundred thousand stu- 
dents were enrolled in the circle, half of them between thirty 
and forty years of age.”®© 

The fellowship created by such reading was extensive. The wife 
of an Army officer stationed among the Indians, and a teacher 
in South Africa both felt united to other readers and to the 
parent Chautauqua.®® The Chautauquan, a monthly magazine be- 
gun in 1880, served two purposes. Through its column, the 
C.L.S.C. Round Table, the members of the various “‘local circles” 
were made aware of each other’s activities, thus strengthening the 
bond of fellowship and creating a class spirit. The Chautauquan 
also supplemented the regular reading course with pertinent scien- 
tific and literary articles and suggestions for studying them. Many 
local circles used The Chautauquan at their regular meetings. A 
course of reading for the first year (1878) was as follows :*7 


61Hurlburt, op. cit., 153. 
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Green, Short History of the English People; 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 4, Outline of English History; 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 5, Outline of Greek History; 

Mahaffy, Old Greek Life; 

Stopford Brooke, Primer of English Literature ; 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 2, Studies of the Stars; 

Dr. H. W. Warren’s, Recreation in Astronomy; 

J. Dorman Steele, Human Psychology; 

Dr. J. F. Hurst, Outlines of Bible History; 

Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, The Word of God Opened. 

The year 1879 has been regarded as marking the formal open- 
ing of the Chautauqua Summer School. The session opened on 
July 17 and lasted 43 days. The Chautauqua Teachers Retreat 
was organized with its first meeting held July 17.°° This course 
of instruction was designed to aid secular teachers by “means of 
vigorous lectures, by expositions of principles and methods, by 
illustrative and experimental exercises, by conferences and 
question-drawers.”®® A School of Languages opened also in 1879, 
providing instruction in Greek, Latin, German, French, Hebrew, 
Oriental, and Anglo-Saxon languages. The Summer School was 
enlarged when the School of Languages and the Teachers Retreat 
combined in 1880. The Normal Department, which included 
children and intermediates, graduated nearly 250 in that year.” 
For many years the distinguished Orientalist, William Rainey 
Harper of Yale, served as director of instruction.” 


Men in the limelight, including presidents of the United States 
and other political figures, professors, newspapermen, and clergy- 
men were prominent among Chautauqua lecturers. In 1880, the 
Reverend Washington Gladden voiced the misdeeds of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company while Mr. George Gunton of New York replied 
for the Company. In 1891, the Reverend Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
a Catholic priest at odds with his hierarchial superiors, spoke at 
Chautauqua. At various times, the following men and women 
spoke at Chautauqua: Jacob A. Riis, John Bach McMaster, John 
Fiske, Herbert B. Adams, Andrew D. White, John Jay, Agnes 


68Vincent, op. cit., 64. 
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Repplier, Theodore Roosevelt, Schuyler Colfax, Anthony Com- 
stock, Jane Addams, Edward Eggleston, and many others. 


CaTHOLIC READING CIRCLES 


Although there were many imitators of the Chautauqua Summer 
Assembly in the 1880's, the Catholics were not among them. How- 
ever, the Reverend John Talbot Smith noted that the reading 
circle movement did not go unnoticed by Catholics. “The Chau- 
tauqua Assembly which gathers annually at a place near Buffalo 
had made these reading circles widely known,” he wrote, “and for 
many years enterprising Catholics had carried on similar circles 
in their parishes.”?* Surprising as it may seem today, the organ- 
ized literary activity of Catholic young men exceeded that of the 
Catholic young women. The Reverend T. McMillan, C.S.P., writ- 
ing in 1896, stated: 

. . . less than ten years ago, no society could be found in 

existence intended to provide Catholic young women equal 

intellectual advantages, such as were secured for young men 
by parish lyceums and literary unions.*$ 
Certain young ladies admittedly belonged to non-Catholic Library 
and Reading Associations.“* Sodalities, parish fairs and festivals, 
attendance at lectures, and appearances in musicals and plays of 
the parish, occupied the young ladies’ time. 

In 1886, the graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday School formed the 
Ozanam Reading Circle for Women, which is believed to be the 
first such circle formed.** Late starting, the reading circles for 
young ladies multiplied rapidly. The Catholic World in its Decem- 
ber issue, 1888, published a reading plan composed by Miss Julie 
E. Perkins of Milwaukee, Wisconsin.*® 

Many young ladies who are graduated from Catholic acad- 
emies and other schools feel when school time is past, a mature 


desire for self-improvement. They seek a more advanced 
course of Catholic reading.” 


72John T. Smith, Brother Azarias, 257. 
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The society, proposed “for the benefit of the Catholic Women 
of the United States”, would carry on by correspondence. Not 
only the graduate but also the working girl was to be invited to 
join. The readings would emphasize Catholic literature, Catholic 
subjects, and works by Catholic authors. 

The Catholic World asked for opinions on the advisability of 
establishing reading circles. Men, as well as women responded.”8 
A letter from Maurice Francis Egan of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
indicated the tenor of Catholic reaction: 


I hear with great pleasure of your project of the “Reading 
Circles”. I have long admired the bold stroke by which the 
Methodists have raised themselves from their positions as 
the most illiterate of denominations by means of the Chau- 
tauqua movement. It is the fashion for some to sneer at this, 
I did some of that kind of sneering myself very thoughtlessly 
when I had the fortune in past days of editing a Catholic 
journal, age has brought more consideration for others. . . 

The “Reading Circle” is a step in the right direction; if 
they only have the effect of teaching the young Catholic who 
knows his opinions of literature from the newspaper reviews 
—not to talk of literature as if it were beneath contempt, 
they will have accomplished a great deal. 

I think some movement ought to be made towards the seri- 
ous study of literature, and it seems to me that the studies 
of your circles ought to be directed from a common centre. 
John Wesley appropriated much from us. Why should we 
not take some of the Chautauqua plans.” 


The Catholic World established such a “common centre.” The 
June issue, 1889, announced the formation of the Columbian 
Reading Union which would supply a list of books suitable for 
Catholic reading. The Cathedral Library Reading Circle of New 
York, lead by its founder, the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, 
furnished the Union’s first reading list.8° This list was divided 
into six parts: History of the Early Church; the Middle Ages; 
Later Epochs; American History; Russian History; Modern 
Rome. 
The Columbian Reading Union was firmly established by the 


78/d., XLVIII (January, 1889), 569; (February, 1889), 708. 
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fall of 1889. The Union felt that it had a rival in the Catholic 
Educational Union formed in Youngstown, Ohio, in the same 
year: 
. it seems a pity that there should be more than one 
central organization, and particularly a pity that any official 
organ or magazine should be established, 


commented the Catholic World on a communication sent by the 
Youngstown group.*! 

The Catholic Educational Union adopted a four year plan of 
reading. The charge for enrolling was fifty cents. The course 
ran from October 1 till July 1, with an examination given at the 
end of the school year. It boasted the approval of Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Williams, and Bishop John J. Keane. Mr. 
Warren E. Mosher of Youngstown, Ohio, evidently disregarding 
the plea of the Catholic World, published a monthly magazine, 
The Catholic Reading Circle Review whose first issue appeared 
in January, 1891. As the official organ of the C.E.U., the Review 
was the guide for the local reading circles. Besides suggesting 
supplementary reading and printing questions and directions for 
the required readings, it contained pertinent articles on Catholic 
subjects. Like The Chautauquan, it published the activities of the 
local circles. An unusual feature of the magazine was the Teach- 
ers Council, a department designed to aid the Catholic teacker 
with articles on student behavior and other pedagogical problems. 
A year’s list of required reading was as follows :°? 


Burke, Lingard ; 

J. O’Kane Murray, Lessons in English Literature ; 
Rev. Martin Brennan, Electricity and Its Discoverers ; 
Prof. Balfour Stewart, Physics ; 

Catholic Publication Society, Church History; 
Catholic Reading Circle Review. 


The list of officers and some of the counsellors of the C.E.U. indi- 
cated the widespread activity of some Catholics :** 


Rev. Morgan Sheedy, president, from Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rev. John Klute, vice president 
Warren E. Mosher, secretary 


81J7d., XLIX (September, 1889), 841. 
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Among the counsellors were: 


Bro. Azarias of New York 
Rev. M. J. Lavelle, New York (president of the Young 
Men’s National Union) 

George Hardy, New York 

Rev. J. Haven Richards, S.J. (president of Georgetown) 

M. F. Egan, Notre Dame, Indiana 

W. J. Onahan, Chicago 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr, Chicago 

M. T. Elder, New Orleans 

Rev. James F. Loughlin, Philadelphia (who was to be the 

president-elect of the Young Men's National Union) 
Miss Katherine Conway, Boston 
Rev. John Conway, St. Paul 
Before concluding the subject of reading unions, it is well to 
note that Brother Azarias’ Books and Reading was a required 
book on the first list of the C.E.U.** and a highly recommended 
one by the Columbian Reading Union.*® This then was the essen- 
tial difference between the two Unions. The C.E.U. required 
books to be read in its four year course while the Columbian 
Union offered only various guide lists which it deemed suitable 
for the various classes of readers.°® 
The formal educators helped popular education. Bishop John 

J. Keane endorsed the Catholic Educational Union. The Jesuits 
in New York, Boston, and Baltimore gave public courses in 
ethics.57 At the College of St. Francis Xavier in New York, for 
example, the Reverend Patrick A. Halpin, conducted an evening 
lecture course on the subject that was attended by a large class 
of laymen, including lawyers and physicians, Protestants and 
Catholics alike. Literary women asked to be admitted to the 
lectures in 1892 but Father Halpin would not tolerate a “battery 
of bright eyes” in this course.** These lectures were so popular 
that as an outcome the Xavier Ethical Society was formed. This 
group could boast of one-hundred and twenty-three attendants at 
the evening lectures for the year 1894-95.8° 
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Three events occurring in November, 1889, were to have an 
important bearing on the Catholic reading circles and their cut- 
growth the Catholic Summer School. 


Of all the religious celebrations in the life of Cardinal 
Gibbons none were of greater significance in the history of 
the Church and the spread of Catholicity than the celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of Bishop Carroll’s consecra- 
tion. Followed as it was by the first Catholic Congress of Lay- 
men in America, and the dedication of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, it marks a period in the history of the Catholic Church 
in America never to be forgotten.%? 


The Centennial Celebration was held November 10, 1898, in 
the Baltimore Cathedral with a large attendance of clergy and 
laity. Archbishop Williams of Boston was the celebrant of the 
Mass, while the speaking honors were shared by Archbishop 
Patrick John Ryan of Philadelphia and Archbishop John Ireland 
of St. Paul. Archbishop Ryan spoke of the first Bishop John 
Carroll, and of the progress that the Church had made from 
colonial times till 1889. Archbishop Ireland spoke of the future. 
“Our work is to make America Catholic.’’®! He also referred to 
the duty of Catholics towards non-Catholics, to the achievements 
of the age, and to the social questions “‘that torment at the present 
time humanity.” 


After the Sunday services at the Cathedral there was a 
grand banquet at St. Mary’s seminary, attended by all the 
prelates and clergy, . . . the Cardinal presiding. A congratu- 
latory cablegram from Rome was read by Dr. O’Connell. 
Archbishop Satolli responded in Latin to the health of the 
Pope proposed by the Cardinal, and made the prediction that 
some day the Pope of Rome would gladden the hearts of 
American Catholics by a visit to this country.®? 


Benediction in the evening concluded the ceremony. 

On November 11, 12, 1889, the Lay Congress convened in 
Baltimore. “The idea of the Congress at this time originated with 
Major Henry F. Brownson,® of Detroit, the distinguished son 
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’ 


of the convert layman, Orestes A. Brownson.” Two other lay- 
men, William J. Onahan of Chicago and Henry J. Spaunhorst, 
president of the German Catholic Central Verein, were the key 
aides of Brownson in organizing the Congress. 

The Congress’ activities demonstrated the unity exsting between 
hierarchy, clergy, and laity; indicated contemporary lay opinion 
on current problems to the public; reaffirmed the allegiance of 
Catholics to their church and country. Some of the problems 
treated by the Congress were similar to those that had faced the 
Third Plenary Council, such as parochial education, societies and 
secret societies, and temperance. Divorce, Communism, Nihilism 
were the object of resolutions. Two resolutions directly concerned 
Catholic lay intellectual activity : 

As our young men, however, are the hope of the future, 
we especially commend their societies to the support and 
encouragement of Catholics. As these were commended in 
a special matter by the plenary council, we recommend the 
establishment of these societies throughout the land, and urge 
upon the laity the importance of supporting them by every 
means within their power. 

Efforts should be made to promote Catholic reading. It is 
our duty to support liberally good Catholic journals and 
books, and acquaint ourselves with Catholic doctrine and 
opinion. . .. We recommend, therefore, the work of Catholic 
circulating libraries and reading circles, and also efforts to 
have the best Catholic books and periodicals put into public 
libraries.** 

This Congress revealed to Catholics the potential power of the 
unified laity. It created a favorable impression in some Protestant 
groups.®> Newspapers such as the Wheeling Intelligencer (Novem- 
ber 11, 1889), the Washington Star (November 13, 1889), and 
Philadelphia Press (November 14, 1889), commented favorably 
on the Catholic Lay Congress.** Other comments further demon- 
strated the respectful attitude of the secular press: 

If this Congress were a fair average of the Catholic laity, I 
should expect to see the whole country Catholicized within the 
next half century.®? 


940 ficial Report of the Proceedings of the Catholic Congress, 128-130. 
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In all its declarations the Congress treated the subjects 
with which it dealt, and they touched the entire religious, 
social and educational problem, with a careful regard for 
Protestant sentiment and Protestant prejudice.** 


On November 15, following the Lay Congress, the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. C., was dedicated by 
Cardinal Gibbons, attended by Bishop John J. Keane, rector of 
the University. Five years earlier, the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore had assured the establishment of the University by 
accepting an offer of three hundred thousand dollars from Miss 
Mary Gwendolyn Caldwell to help found such an institution in 
the United States. 

The reasons for establishing the University were various. John 
Gilmary Shea had already stated his hope for a great “Catholic 
University that will give us what we lack, a class of thoroughly 
educated and truly Catholic young men.’®® The establishment of 
the university might alter the insinuation that the Church was 
opposed to science. Another apologetic motive was expressed by 
the New York Sun. “Their Church has grown so rapidly in this 
country that they have to accept priests who were not always 
up to the standard of education and cultivation they desire.’’?°° 


Not all Catholics favored the creation of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid of Rochester, New York, 
opposed such a step while James McMaster, editor of the Free- 
man’s Journal, felt that 


. . at present the need of a Catholic universty is much less 
than the need of good parochial schools and as Bishop 
McQuaid suggests, the founding of a theological school for 
higher studies.!° 


Those in favor of the University argued that it would be the 
crowning achievement of the unique Catholic system of education. 
Grade schools and colleges existed; the University would be their 


8New York Sun, November 14, 1889. 
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ultimate complement.!°2, One of the more visionary proponents 
of the University continued with the expressed hope that 


. our most gifted young theologians who will be the first 
students of the new University . . . within a few years... 
will be brought into friendly intercourse with the brightest 
young Catholic laymen who, from every part of the country 
and from many colleges, will go up to the University to ac- 
quire a more thorough discipline of mind, and to fit them- 
selves to fulfill with honor and distinction the duties of what- 
ever career in life they may choose.’ 


The University opened as an exclusively graduate school thirteen 
years after Johns Hopkins had inaugurated that system in 
America. There were times when the life of the entire project 
hung by a single thread but the persistence and courage of a few 
men brought the University to completion.’ 

By 1892 it was evident that an increasing number of Catholics 
were becoming interested in adult education. Priests and laity 
had made many sacrifices to further the advances of popular edu- 
cation. Men like Father Halpin and Mr. Onahan; women like 
Miss Starr and Miss Conway; religious orders like the Jesuits 
and the Christian Brothers contributed heavy support to the liter- 
ary societies, lecture programs, and the reading unions. The 
Catholic Congress demonstrated that Catholics could meet as a 
large social body without arousing suspicion and that the procla- 
mations of such a gathering would be fairly and sometimes favor- 
ably reported by the secular press. The Catholic University had 
opened its doors. Catholic educational efforts had met with suffi- 
cient encouragement to warrant planning a more extensive 
program. 
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CuaptTer II 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 


By 1892, Catholic efforts in favor of popular education were 
reasonably successful. Reading circles and lecture series operated 
on a large scale with the support of an organized and capably-led 
body of Catholic men and women. Lacking in this Catholic edu- 
cational organization was a Summer Assembly where the intel- 
lectual desires of Catholics in various stages of education could 
be filled. In the minds of some was the growing conviction that 
Catholics might possibly conduct an Assembly similar to the 
Chautauqua Lake meeting. 


Tue Project ANNOUNCED 


Appearing in the January 17 issue of the New York Catholic 
Review, and reprinted in the Catholic Reading Circle Review was 
a letter from the Reverend James F. Loughlin, president of the 
Catholic Young Men’s National Union, that contained a not-too- 
astounding proposal. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Warren E. Mosher, the secretary of 
the Catholic Chautauqua movement and editor of the Catholic 
Reading Circle Review, consulted with me as to the feasi- 
bility of choosing some desirable place where the Catholic 
educators of the country and those who are interested in 
reading circles might assemble during the summer vacations 
and devote some time to the discussion of educational matters, 
listen to addresses from prominent and experienced teachers 
etc. With that characteristic instinct of Catholicity which 
immediately “‘sits-on’”’ everything which looks like a novelty, 
I answered bluntly that the “project was visionary” and vet 
when we take a second thought, what is there wild or imprac- 
ticable about Mr. Mosher’s project? There has been an im- 
mense and widespread awakening of interest during the past 
couple of years in the improvement of Catholic pedagogy and 
the cultivation of Catholic literature. How to perfect our 
schools, how to interest our young men and women in mental 
culture are questions uppermost in the minds of clergy and 
laity. Why not hold a formal Congress for the discussion of 
such questions? And what better plan than a general assembly 
during vacation time? As the Catholic Young Men’s National 
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Union will hold its annual conventon in the city of Albany, 
Mr. Mosher suggested that the headquarters of the “Catholic 
Chautauqua” might be fixed somewhere in the neighborhood, 
either on the Hudson or in Saratoga. Every Catholic inter- 
ested in the improvement of self or of Catholic youth might 
be invited to attend. A special invitation might be extended 
to that valuable and much neglected body, the Catholic teach- 
ers in the public schools. Now dear Review don’t look to me 
as organizer of the movement. I frankly confess while I ad- 
mire the plan and would willingly attend its meetings, I could 
give but scant assistance into the matter of arranging details. 
I can simply say to anyone who is competent to take hold 
of it, that I and many of the young men of the National 
Union will be glad to see the project succeed. And now let 
the discussion begin. 


This letter put the task squarely in front of the Catholics. 
Warren E. Mosher was recognized as the creator of the Catholic 
Summer Assembly idea? and justly so as he had organized the 
Catholic Educational Union with an assembly in mind.* To estab- 
lish the assembly as a fact would require all of Mr. Mosher’s 
ability. This ability, great as it was, would be secondary to the 
cooperation offered him by the clergy and laity in establishing a 
Catholic Assembly. Fortunately, sufficient Catholics were of the 
same mind as Mr. Mosher. The Catholic press was cooperative.‘ 
Letters of approval, printed in the Catholic Reading Circle Review, 
came from the Right Reverend John J. Keane, D.D., Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, George Parsons Lathrop,® Archbishop Francis 
Janssens of New Orleans, George E. Hardy, and John H. Haaren.® 
Others approving were Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati; Bishop 
Chappele, Coadjutor of Santa Fe; Bishop Messmer of Green 
Bay; Bishop Glorieux of Idaho; Maurice Francis Egan; John 
A. Mooney; the Reverend Martin S. Brennan of St. Louis; the 
Reverend John Conway, editor of the Northwestern Chronicle, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Miss Eliza Allen Starr and Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake.* 


2Boston Pilot, July 23, 1892. 
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The plan for a Summer Assembly was not launched without 
protests from certain Catholics who objected to Dr. Loughlin’s 
referring to a “Catholic Chautauqua.” Catholic prejudice, justi- 
fiable or not, balked at the word Chautauqua perhaps because of 
its association with Methodism. The letter from the Reverend 
John Conway of the Northwestern Chronicle was typical: 


Why can we not have all that is good in Chautauqua, revise 
it, improve it, adapt it to the needs, drop the name Chautau- 
qua, and give it a full baptism 7 

Eliza Allen Starr objected, “can you not think of a name which 
does not suggest the shadow of that organization which possesses 
all minds?’’® John A. Mooney went back to the ancients and then 
to the medieval university in an attempt to dodge the Methodist 
association. He took a New York editor to task for saying that 
the Catholics took their idea from a Methodist camp-meeting. 
“Some people, it may be, imagine that, only since the first 
Methodist camp-meeting was held, have Catholics had any ideas 
worth speaking of... .””10 

Others had no compunction about identifying themselves with 
a “Catholic Chautauqua’ and the Review continued to publish 
information under the sub-title Catholic Chautauqua even atter 
the objections were raised.’* In fairness, it must be said that the 
name Chautauqua was a brand name associated with a specific 
summer meeting. Even as late as 1911 some Catholics were refer- 
ring still to a Catholic Chautauqua.’ 

In spite of bickering over the name, the response to Dr. Lough- 
lin’s letter was so encouraging that the Catholic Educational 
Union announced and sponsored a meeting at the Catholic Club, 
New York City, May 11, 12, 1892, for all those interested in 


8Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (April, 1892), 415. 

9Ibid., 413. 

10John A. Mooney, “The Catholic Summer School”, Catholic World, LV 
(July, 1892), 532. Dr. Vincent and Mr. Miller had succeeded in preventing 
Chautauqua from becoming just a camp-meeting. Mr. Mooney was wrong 
in his derision but correct in reflecting the attitude of some Catholics 
toward their Protestant neighbors. 

Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (Mazch, 1892), 359. 

127d., II (May, 1892), 479. 

13/ndiana Catholic, August 11, 1911. 
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such a project. The following were present : the Reverend Morgan 
M. Sheedy, Pittsburgh; the Reverend James F. Loughlin, D.D. ; 
the Reverend Walter P. Gough; the Reverend F. P. Seigfried of 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania; William R. 
Claxton, from New York; the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon; 
the Reverend Michael J. Lavelle; the Reverend P. A. Halpin, S.J.; 
George E. Hardy; Professor J. P. Brophy; James D. Smith; 
the Reverend John Talbot Smith; the Reverend Thomas McMil- 
lan, C.S.P.; Brother Azarias; John Gallagher; William Moran; 
the Reverend John F. Mullany of Syracuse, New York; the 
Reverend Thomas D. Conaty, D.D., of Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
J. H. Haaren, Brooklyn; Mrs. A. T. Toomey and Miss Lily A. 
Toomey, Washington, D. C.; M. J. Harson, Providence, Rhode 
Island; the Reverend T. P. Joynt, New London, Connecticut ; 
Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio.'* Some of these names 
because of their affiliation with lecture series, the Columbian 
Reading Union, and the Catholic Educational Union are familiar. 
The absence of men and women from the West and Middle-West 
does not mean that the Summer Assembly was strictly an Eastern 
body. The activities of other groups will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

This Catholic Club meeting accomplished its purpose in the 
sense that a working organization was formed. The future assem- 
bly was given the name, The Catholic Summer School of America, 
while the Catholic Reading Circle Review was designated as the 
School’s official organ. 


Under the provisional constitution the Reverend Morgan 
M. Sheedy was elected president ; the Reverend P. A. Halpin, 
S.]J., first vice-president ; J. A. Haaren, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. A. T. Toomey, third vice-president ; Warren E. Mosher, 
secretary and treasurer. .. . Father Sheedy selected the fol- 
lowing heads of committees: Reverend Thomas McMillan, 
chairman of the general council; W. J. Moran, arrangements ; 
George E. Hardy, entertainment; Reverend Joseph H. Mc- 
Mahon, instruction. Brother Azarias was chosen as mod- 
erator of the assembly.'® 


The organizational meeting set the price of admission to the lec- 


14Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (June, 1892), 531. 
15Boston Pilot, May 21, 1892. 
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tures at five dollars for the full course and two dollars for any one 
course. The tentative lecture schedule provided for ten lectures 
on ethics; ten on literature; five on science and revealed religion ; 
five on popular economy ; and five miscellaneous.’® A three-week 
meeting was planned for 1892; the site for the coming session, 
selected on May 18, was New London, Connecticut.17 The Rever- 
end T. P. Joynt and George Parsons Lathrop were made a local 
committee to arrange for halls and boarding accommodations at 
New London. Their task was just a part of the huge effort that 
organized the Summer School in the time between May 20 and 
July 30. 

Additional support granted by the hierarchy at this time was 
encouraging. Archbishop Corrigan let it be known that he was 
kindly disposed toward the Summer School,'® while other ranking 
clerics contributed and solicited financial aid as well as moral 
support. Among the contributors were the Right Reverend Law- 
rence McMahon, Bishop of Hartford; the Right Reverend 
Mathew Harkins, Bishop of Providence; the Right Reverend John 
J. Keane, of the Catholic University; the Most Reverend Patrick 
J. Ryan, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia; the Most Reverend 
William Elder, Archbishop of Cincinnati; the Right Reverend 
I. F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland; the Right Reverend C. E. 
McDonnell, Bishop of Brooklyn; the Right Reverend S. V. Ryan, 
Bishop of Buffalo; and the Very Reverend William Byrne, Vicar- 
General of Boston.’® While clerical support seemed assured, public 
meetings were held in New York state and elsewhere in the East 
to create a favorable public opinion. The Reverend John F. 
Mullany of Syracuse, New York, and Mr. Mosher attended sev- 
eral such meetings in order to acquaint Catholics with the purpose 
of the school, to break down their prejudices, and to accustom 
them to this Catholic innovation.?° 


16] bid. 

17Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (June, 1892), 537. 
18] bid. 

19/d., II (July, 1892), 557. 

20/d., II (September, 1892), 747. 
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ORGANIZING THE First SUMMER SCHOOL MEETING 


The correspondence of the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, 
chairman of the Summer School’s Board of Studies, reveals the 
problems faced in organizing the initial session. In a period of 
not more than three months at least seventy different persons 
wrote to Father McMahon accepting or declining his invitations 
to lecture, offering suggestions, or seeking advice.24 George 
Parsons Lathrop, the most persistent correspondent for the local 
New London committee, indicated the activities of that group in 
his pleading, seldom-certain letters to Father McMahon. A\l- 
though Mr. Lathrop complained that “everything seems doomed 
to be done by correspondence”’,?? the New London Committee did 
commendable work in arranging housing for the summer visitors. 
The Pequot House, a leading New London hotel, agreed to lower 
its weekly rates if the volume of Summer School business war- 
ranted it.*3 In case there should be such an influx of scholars 
that the city’s hotels and boarding houses could not contain them, 
a steamboat accommodating at least 250 persons was available. 
The Committee solved these and other incidental details.2° The 
booklet, Historic and Modern New London, described the city’s 
appearance, emphasized its historical significance, and made known 
the celebrities ‘and the status of Catholicity in New London. The 
booklet further described the various ways of reaching New Lon- 
don, listed special railroad rates, and requested that all inquiries 
should be made to Mr. William J. Brennan at a New London 
address.”® 

Perhaps no man worked harder to make the New London meet- 


21The correspondence of the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon concerning 
the Catholic Summer School is housed in the archives of the University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. (Henceforth, the Notre Dame 
Archives will be designated UNDA.) 

22George Parsons Lathrop to the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, June Z, 
1892. UNDA. 

23]_athrop to McMahon, June 7, 1892. UNDA. 

24Lathrop to McMahcn, May 3i, 1892. UNDA. 

25Lathrop to McMahon, May 31, 1892. UNDA. Lathrop in the course 
of his work, engaged the Lyceum Theatre and prepared the booklet describ- 
ing New London. 

26Lathrop, Htstoric and Modern New London, 13. 
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ing a success than did the well-to-do New Yorker George Parsons 
Lathrop. Yet he continued to fabricate obstacles which he thought 
were impediments to the development of the New London project 
and his letters communicated his alarm to New York. Although 
a capable man, he seemed reluctant to act on his own. He wrote 
to Father McMahon, “At any rate please try to help me out in 
authorization for engaging the theatre immediately” ;?7 and later, 
“let me ask you to advise when a small delegation from New 
York can come up here to look the ground over.”?* One letter 
was particularly discouraging. 


I should not be very much surprised if the local committee 
here in New London were to abandon all further attempts to 
make preparation for the Summer School, if the General 
Council should continue to leave the burden upon us as it does 
now, and should continue to withhold personal consultation 
and definite information. 

Of the lecturers announced I have seen only Mr. John A. 
Mooney, who gave me to understand that he saw no prospect 
of being able to direct the course assigned to him. From two 
or three sources I have heard that Brother Azarias, up to a 
week ago, had not decided to lecture, and had not even ap- 
plied for permission in the proper quarter. Negative and 
discouraging news of this kind comes to us, but nothing posi- 
tive or reassuring from the General Council. It is very em- 
barrassing therefore, to stand in the position of trying to 
interest people in the school. There has been much enthusi- 
asm here in New London, but it cannot last much longer, 
under present conditions.”® 


As later events proved, Mr. Lathop’s fears were unfounded. 
Supporting Mr. Lathrop was a minor task for Father McMahon 
compared to his work in arranging the lecture schedule. Many of 
those invited to lecture pleaded that previous commitments de- 
manded their presence elsewhere. However, enough top-flight men 
were available for him to lay plans which incorporated the sugges- 
tions offered by the future lecturers. The Reverend John A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, Indiana, although not available 
for lecturing until 1893, agreed to draw up the course on science. 


27Lathrop to McMahon, May 24, 1892. UNDA. 
28Lathrop to McMahon, May 31, 1892. UNDA. 
29Lathrop to McMahon, June 25, 1892. UNDA. 
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Father Zahm raised the question whether or not the lectures should 
be conducted on a popular level.2#® Marc F. Vallette desired to 
know whether history should be treated topically or consecutively. 
The case for visual education was given a boost when the Rever- 
end John Walsh stated that Magic Lantern illustration “adds a 
punch” to his lecture.*2 Mrs. Alice T. Toomey volunteered sug- 
gestions for teaching French should such a course be desired.*8 
From time to time, Mr. Mosher wrote of his activities; his opti- 
mism stood in bold relief to Lathrop’s doubts. “The reports are 
all favorable and everything points to success this summer.’’34 
There were other problems, besides the building of a curricu- 
lum, that had to be solved before the school’s opening. On the 
diplomatic side, the question of Cardinal Gibbons’ invitation was 
solved by having the Reverend Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., issue 
the invitation on behalf of all the officers.2° Father McMillan also 
offered the sage advice that a woman should appear among the 
lecturers and that Miss Katherine O’Keeffe with her lecture on the 
late “John Boyle O’Reilly” would meet the need.*® In the light 
of the future Summer School’s registration, this regard for the 
interest of women was well-founded. Another incident of the 
time was a note from the Reverend Thomas F. Kennedy who 
objected to speaking on divorce which he considered too hazardous 
a subject, one that might prove offensive to non-Catholics.37 A 
humorous note was added by the Reverend Rene Holaind, S.]J., 
who thought there were “too many Jesuits on your bill of fare,’’** 
while an ominous note was supplied by George Parsons Lathrop 
who wouldn’t vouch for the hospitality of Father Joynt.3® Mr. 
William Moran of the Arrangement Committee planned to com- 
municate with the Catholic literary associations to probe the depth 


30Zahm to McMahon, July 2, 1892. UNDA. 

31Vallette to McMahon, June 19, 1892. UNDA. 

32Walsh to McMahon, June 26, 1892. UNDA. 

33Mrs. Toomey to McMahon, June 18, 1892. UNDA. 

34Mosher to McMahon, May 30, 1892. UNDA. 

35Reverend Morgan M. Sheedy to McMahon, July 28, 1892. UNDA. 
36McMillan to McMahon, June 24, 1892. UNDA. 

37Kennedy to McMahon, July 1, 1892. UNDA. 

38Holaind to McMahon, July 6, 1892. UNDA. 

39]athrop to McMahon, June 25, 1892. UNDA. 
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of their support.*° As the committees continued to function re- 
markably well in the short time allotted them, the opening of the 
New London meeting was virtually assured. The Catholic papers 
gave more space to the Summer School as the appointed day 
approached. 


Tue New Lonpon SEssIon 


On Saturday, July 30, the day when the prospective students 
gathered at New London, the Boston Pilot announced the school’s 
lecture schedule in its entirety.4! Ten priests, Brother Azarias, 
and fifteen laymen including three women were to give fifty-one 
lectures in a period of three weeks. Ethics, anthropology, litera- 
ture, and history composed the body of the program augmented 
by a dozen or more lectures on miscellaneous subjects. The 
Reverend Patrick Halpin, S.J., with ten lectures‘on ethics, the 
Reverend Thomas Hughes, S.J., with five on anthropology, and 
Richard Malcolm Johnston with five on literature carried the 
brunt of the program. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, Miss Kath- 
erine E. Conway, and Miss Katherine O’Keeffe were the women 
lecturers. On Sunday, July 31, the Summer School formally 
opened with a Mass in Saint Mary’s Church. The Right Reverend 
Lawrence McMahon, Bishop of Hartford, was in the sanctuary, 
while the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, assisted by the Reverend 
Thomas Conaty and the Reverend Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., 
was the celebrant.4* The next morning, with the Honorable Ralph 
Wheeler,** Mayor of New London, on the platform, the first lec- 
ture of the Catholic Summer School of America was given by 
Father Halpin. 

The lecture program at New London received much attention 
from the lecturers and the scholars alike since there was a con- 
siderable absence of entertainment. A few concerts and receptions 
constituted the total of social activities, a sharp contrast to suc- 
ceeding years. Yet Father Joynt, Mr. Lathrop, and Mr. J. H. 
Mertens, the Catholic publisher of Syracuse, were well-remem- 
bered for their hospitality. Catholic teachers from public and 


49Moran to McMahon, May 24, 1892. UNDA. 
41Boston Pilot, July 30, 1892. 

427d., August 6, 1892. 
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parochial schools, after exchanging ideas and experiences at New 
London, agreed to maintain a Bureau of Instruction in the col- 
umns of the Catholic Reading Circle Review.** Public schoolmen 
like John H. Haaren, George E. Hardy, J. F. Boyle, and Marc 
Vallette gave valuable assistance in conducting these teachers’ 
conferences. Teachers and reading circle members were the most 
numerous in attendance while the women out-registered the men 
three to one.4® One'source announced the attendance as a constant 
300 with a total of 600 ;*° while another placed the figure between 
800 and 1000 for the total attendance which included representa- 
tives from at least twenty states.47 Secular, as well as Catholic 
newspapers, kept informed those who were unable to attend this 
first meeting.*® 

After the New London meeting, Catholics were more deter- 
mined than ever to hold the Summer School again the following 
year. Still undecided was the question whether or not New Lon- 
don was to be the permanent site of the Summer School. Such 
an idea met favor with some. However, at the November 19th 
meeting of the General Council held at the Catholic Club in New 
York, it was reported that, “No action was taken on the question 
of a place to hold the session of 1893.’’4® Earlier in the year, 
even before the school began, Mr. Mosher had indicated that 
New London was only a temporary site and had assured Father 
McMahon that they would not commit themselves to a permanent 
location at the time.®° Such action was prompted, perhaps, by the 
knowledge that several transportation companies were already 
making attractive offers to the school as inducements for it to 
settle in resort land serviced by their lines.*! In the meantime, 
the Summer School’s permanent organization was set up with the 
election of the following officers: the Reverend James F. Lough- 
lin, president ; the Reverend Patrick Halpin, S.J., first vice-presi- 


447d., August 20, 1892. 

45Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (September, 1892), 744. 
46Boston Pilot, September 3, 1892. 

47Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (September, 1892), 744. 
48Boston Pilot, September 3, 1892. 

49Catholic World, LVI (December, 1892), 441. 

50Mosher to McMahon, July 1, 1892. UNDA. 

51Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (September, 1892), 747. 
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dent; George Parsons Lathrop, second vice-president; the Rev- 
erend Thomas Conaty, treasurer; and Warren E. Mosher, 
secretary." The Reverend Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., succeeded 
the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon as Head of the Board of 
Studies.5* Finally, it was announced early in 1893 that Cliff 
Haven, New York, on Lake Champlain was the new and perma- 
nent home of the Summer School.*4 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad, in the midst of stiff com- 
petition, came through with a rather remarkable offer by present- 
ing the school a 450 acre farm known as the Armstrong Home- 
stead. Mr. Armstrong sold the land to the Railroad on the 
condition that “it be at once presented to the Catholic Summer 
School for educational purposes . . . and he reduced the purchase 
price $5,000 as his contribution to the work.’’°® The farm’s physi- 
cal assets were obvious. It had nearly: three-quarters of a mile 
lake frontage, a good beach, good drinking water, and a source 
of building stone. Adjoining the property was the magnificent 
Champlain Hotel with its wharf, railroad station, tennis courts, 
and other attractions of a popular resort hotel.°® Plattsburg, 
New York, and Burlington, Vermont, were within commuting 
distance. Cliff Haven, besides eliminating the hazards of an 
annual moving was in New York state. This advantage caused 
the following comment: 


The laws of the State of New York are exceptionally favor- 
able to higher education, and in order that the alumni of the 
Summer School may reap the fullest advantage in the uni- 
versity examinations, it was decided to locate the institution 
within the boundaries of that State. 

The Charter under which the Summer School is organized 
gives it the highest legal status as a regular teaching institu- 
tion. Mr. Melvil Dewey pointed out to the Reverend John 
Mullany that in order to secure the best form of charter a 
permanent location should be procured.** 


527d., III (January, 1893), 240. 

53]d., III (June, 1893), 557. 

54Catholic World, LVI (March, 1893), 879. 

55Catholic Summer School, The Champlain Assembly, 14. 

56Catholic Reading Circle Review, III (April, 1893), 426 ff. 

57™The New Home of the Summer School at Plattsburg”’, Catholic World, 
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New York State, then, had granted the Catholic Summer School 
as it had the Chautauqua Assembly,®* the power to conduct exten- 
sion courses and confer degrees. The state’s effort to encourage 
popular education was explained as follows: 


The plan adopted by the Regents of the University of the 
state of New York, as defined by its secretary, Melvil S. 
Dewey, was “to co-operate with communities desiring new 
facilities for higher education, and willing to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of a competent lecturer or instructor who shall 
inspire and guide them in their work. We believe it unwise, 
both educationally and economically, to offer such instruc- 
tion at the expense of the state but we also believe that the 
state is bound to help those who are willing to help them- 
selves.””5® 


Further state plans called for a central office and library where 
augmentative material such as lantern slides and specimens would 
be available to the certified lecturer.’ The Catholic Summer 
School, granted its New York state charter February 9, 1893,® 
prepared to establish its permanent home at Cliff Haven. 
Permission was granted to use the buildings of the High School 
and Normal School in nearby Plattsburg until the completion 
of the Cliff Haven building program. Mr. William J. Burleigh 
of Plattsburg was to make the local boarding arrangements,®* 
while five ladies, Miss K. G. Broderick and Miss A. T. Horgan 
of New York city, Miss E. C. Cronyn of Buffalo, Miss E. Gaffney 
of Rochester, and Miss E. A. McMahon of Boston were selected 
as a committee to protect the women’s interest.“* The Board of 
Trustees made an inspection tour of Plattsburg on April 6.% 


SECOND SESSION AT PLATTsSBURG, NEw YorK 


In spite of a time conflict with the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
the Summer School was formally opened July 16, at St. John’s 


5S8Hurlburt, The Story of Chautauqua, 228. 

59Charlotte MclIlvain Moore, “University Extension”, Catholic World, 
LVII (April, 1893), 31. 
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Church, Plattsburg, with the Most Reverend Henry Gabriels, 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, presiding at Pontifical Mass.* The Jesuits 
Patrick J. Halpin and James A. Doonan lectured on Ethics and 
Logic as they paced the lecture program. The Reverend John A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., keeping his promise of the year before, gave five 
lectures on Science and Revealed Religion. Brother Azarias and 
Richard Malcolm Johnston capably treated educational and liter- 
ary topics®* while Father McMahon was able to give three lectures 
on Miracles and Modern Science. This year Agnes L. Sadlier® 
and Helena T. Goessmann® were the woman lecturers. There 
were, in all, thirty morning and evening lectures given over a 
period of three weeks. For recreation, excursions to nearby points 
of interest and receptions honoring the visitors assumed an im- 
portant role in the Plattsburg program. Notable among the latter 
were those held for Catholic editors and writers and for Catholic 
reading circle members. The talented members contributed vocal 
and instrumental numbers. John H. Haaren had a “fine bass 
voice; Miss Elizabeth Cronyn also sang.” As both Mr. Haaren 
and Miss Cronyn had performed at New London, their efforts at 
Plattsburg might be attributed either to talent or to persistence. 
Besides the Teachers Conference conducted by Mr. Haaren, there 
was a conference of Catholic Sunday School Teachers to consider 
the problems particular to that field.®* As for the attendance, the 
Boston Pilot, after announcing that “about 300” registered Satur- 
day, July 15,7° became rather noncommittal declaring ‘that the 
attendance tended to increase.”*! On the basis of the 1892 figures, 
one could estimate the gathering at between 600 and 1000 persons. 
The Pilot did note that most registrations came from New York 
state and Massachusetts ;7* and that young businessmen and 
family groups, hardly noticeable at New London, were now nu- 
merous enough to threaten the predominance of the young 
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women.** At New London only the sisters from a local convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy had been able to attend. At Plattsburg, 
eighteen sisters** from at least four different orders including a 
Dominican representative from Seattle, Washington,” altered 
the composition of the audience. 

The Sacred Heart Review commented favorably on the first 
Plattsburg meeting, declaring that the “mere vacation and picnic 
visitors” were in the minority. “The greater number of visitors 
were there with an earnest purpose to profit by the precious oppor- 
tunities.”"® This same periodical printed the reaction of J. A. 
Locke who had written in the Congregationalist : 


The Catholic Summer School has a bright future. It has 
the hearty approval of the authorities of the Church, and it 
has already attracted a large clientele of earnest students. As 
tending to stimulate intellectual activity and love of learning, 
both in the Catholic Church and in the country at large, it 
ought to get an unfeigned Godspeed from Christians of every 
name.77 


Similar sentiments were printed by the Boston Pilot, always a 


strong supporter of the School, which stated that the School was 
now a “permanent and prospering institution.” 


It has the sympathy of the episcopate and priesthood and 

the increasing interest of representative men and the Catholic 

Family element. . . .*8 

It was quite natural that the Plattsburg Meeting should be 
more fruitful than the one at New London. Not that energy nor 
abilty was lacking at New London, but the mere fact of a year’s 
experience added to a longer period given to the preparation, was 
bound to have a progressive effect among these sincere Catholics. 
By the fall of 1893, the Catholic Summer School was no longer 
an experiment nor an innovation. Firmly planted, the School 
awaited a growth that would transform a Lake Champlain farm 
into a seat of popular education. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF A GROWING SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


THE New London and Plattsburg meetings gave evidence that 
the Catholic Summer School was an organization of able lecturers 
and earnest students. The feeling existed, now that the School 
was a permanent institution, that suitable buildings should be 
constructed on the Cliff Haven property. The Board of Trustees, 
to carry forward the administration of the Summer School, select- 
ed as officers for 1894 the Reverend Thomas J. Conaty, president ; 
the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, first vice-president ; George 
Parsons Lathrop, second vice-president; the Reverend Morgan 
M. Sheedy, treasurer; and the indispensable Mr. Mosher, secre- 
tary. Father Conaty wrote, from Worcester, Massachusetts, 1n 
the fall of 1893, an article that summarized previous activities, 
made known the fears, and indicated the future objectives of the 
Summer School. 


The Second Session of the Catholic Summer School has 
been held and it is no spirit of vain boasting that we may 
pronounce it is a great success. Such is the verdict of all 
who were fortunate enough to be present and such is the 
assuring word which the Board of Trustees feel warranted 
in saying to all the friends of the enterprise. . . . Our second 
session has been held within sight of our newly acquired home, 
and we are proud to say that it was even more successful 
than the session last year. There was much to contend against. 
A World’s Fair such as never before had been projected 
was holding high carnival in our great metropolis of the West, 
and people of every rank in life felt it a duty to see its 
wonders. On another side came a most distressing financial 
trouble which made people conservative and economical. 
Then again there was the doubt of a new location at a great 
distance from our centers of friendly cooperation. Between 
these difficulties it was supposed that our school would suffer 
materially and its success would be imperilled. Thank God, 
these fears were soon dispelled when the session opened. 
The attendance was greater than at New London, the en- 
thusiasm increased and new hope and courage came to all 
at the sight of our promised land of our future school. The 
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trustees now have the field opened before them. They can 
estimate the strength of the support which the investment can 
command. They know there is something more than senti- 
ment in the men and women who have made sacrifices of time 
and money and conveniences in order to follow a programme 
of study.... 

To make it a People’s University is our object. We can 
do it, but we need workers, builders, helpers. . . . We have 
no means except that what our lands will provide for us. 
Anyone, who values the work, who wants the possibilities 
developed and has the means to spare, can do no better work 
for general education than to become a citizen of the Cham- 
plain Assembly and purchase a site in our cottage city and 
thus give the sinews of war for the erection of buildings 
necessary for the school. Many have enrolled themselves al- 
ready and by their act we are enabled to look forward with 
confidence towards an auditorium at least, for 1894.2 


BuILDING AT CLirF HAVEN 


Father Conaty’s administration (1894-1897) saw the beginnings 
of the Cliff Haven building project. In this respect his adminis- 
tration differed from those “pioneering” efforts that caused the 
Reverend Morgan M. Sheedy to lead the Summer School to 
New London and the Reverend James F. Loughlin, D.D., to 
Plattsburg. These first two presidents, however, were important 
for more than their inaugural efforts. Long after their presiden- 
tial terms had expired, they continued to serve the School as 
minor officers, by delivering lectures, and by the personal influ- 
ence that their other positions afforded them. It might be well 
to consider the careers of these two men. The Reverend Morgan 
M. Sheedy of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was an active man with 
many interests. A one-time editor of the Pittsburgh Catholic, he 
also contributed articles to such magazines as Donahoe’s, the 
Catholic World, the American Ecclesiastical Review, and the 
Catholic Reading Circle Review. Besides holding memberships in 
the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Association, the American 
Academy, the American Science Association, he founded the 


2Thomas Conaty, “A Word from the President”, Catholic Reading Circle 
Review, III (September, 1893), 766ff. 
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Pittsburgh Polytechnic Association. In popular education, he 
was president of the Catholic Educational Union which led natu- 
rally to his Summer School interest. However, Father Sheedy 
was so much in favor of Catholic Total Abstinence that he had 
to apologize for missing a Summer School meeting: “I can’t go 
back on our cold-water cause, hence must attend the convention 
at Indianapolis.”* Even if Father Sheedy had not held the presi- 
dency of the Summer School, his lectures there and elsewhere on 
capital and labor in the light of Pope Leo XIII’s famous encyc- 
lical, would have gained him recognition in Catholic circles. 


The following year (1893), Father Sheedy was succeeded by 
the Reverend James F. Loughlin, D.D., the author of the famous 
“A Catholic Chautauqua—Why not?” letter that launched the 
Summer School project and earned for him the title “Step-father”’ 
of the School. Not only was he a former president of the Catho- 
lic Young Men’s National Union, but also, as Chancellor of the 
Philadelphia Archdiocese, he supervised the editing of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review. Doctor Loughlin was in great de- 
mand as a sermon-maker, some of his sermons being printed for 
library use.® Both he and Father Sheedy deserve commendation 
for serving Catholicity so well in so many ways. 


His successor, the Reverend Thomas J. Conaty of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was another priest of many interests and abilities. 
Miss Katherine E. Conway of the Boston Pilot and a Summer 
School lecturer, said of him, ‘He is sort of Archbishop Ireland, 
with New England checks and balances so to speak.”® Here was 
another advocate of total abstinence who was well known on 
New England’s lecture platforms for his efforts in behalf of the 
Irish Land League. He was editor of the Catholic School and 
Home Magazine, a member of the Worcester Board of Education, 


3The American Catholic Who’s Who, compiled and edited by Georgina 
Pell Curtis, (1911), 597-8. 

4Sheedy to McMahon, July 26, 1892. UNDA. 

5James F. Loughlin, Sermons and Lectures: Apostolic Succession; The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus; The Catholic Episcopate at the Opening of the 
Twentieth Century. 

6Katherine Conway to William J. Onahan, July 15, 1893, Onahan Papers, 
UNDA. 
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(1873-1887), and a trustee of its Free Public Library.7 His 
presidency was cut short when Pope Leo XIII appointed him to 
the rectorship of the Catholic University of America in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 23, 1896.8 This appointment might have 
been influenced by his Summer School work, for the Pope had 
written to Archbishop Francis Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate: 


...It has recently been brought to our knowledge that among 
the many movements so opportunely set on foot in the United 
States for the increase of religion, a Catholic Summer School 
through the cooperation of clergy and laity, has been estab- 
lished on Lake Champlain... . 

There were many reasons for the founding of a school 
of this kind; one affecting the good of religion so that Catho- 
lics by their union of thoughts and pursuits may the more 
effectively defend the Catholic Church, and induce our 
brethren who are separated from us with regard to the 
Christian faith to make their peace with her; another that by 
means of lectures from learned teachers the pursuit of the 
highest studies may be encouraged and promoted; finally, 
that through the principles laid down by us in our encyclical 
on the condition of labor, and by their practical illustration 
and application the peace and prosperity of the citizens may 
be secured . . . we are pleased to give our commendation to 
the trustees of this Summer School, and to exhort them not 
to depart from the task which they have already begun, but 
go forward in it with confidence. . . . May the Apostolic 
Benediction, which we impart most lovingly, be an earnest 
of the many heavenly blessings with which we pray the 
Almighty to reward your zeal, and that of the other bishops, 
priests and people.® 


This letter of commendation and, of course, the beginnings of the 
Cliff Haven buildings were highlights in Father Conaty’s adminis- 
tration. For assistance in the building project, Father Conaty 
had a Board of Trustees that included the Reverend Fathers 
Patrick A. Halpin, S.J., Joseph H. McMahon, Walter P. Gough, 
Thomas McMillan, S.P., Francis P. Siegfried, Thomas P. Joynt, 
John F. Mullany, and the following laymen: Brother Azarias,’® 


7The American Catholic Who’s Who, compiled and edited by Georgina 
Pell Curtis, (1911), 110, 111. 

8Catholic Reading Circle Review, IX (December, 1896), 236. 

9Jd., IV (Sept. 1894), 718. 

10Died, August 20, 1893. 
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Major John Byrne, William J. Moran, John P. Brophy, LL.D., 
George E. Hardy, the Honorable John D. Crimmins, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Warren E. Mosher, John H. Haaren, William 
R. Claxton, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, John H. Mertens, and the 
Honorable John B. Riley.1! The last-named gentleman exempli- 
fied the business acumen that the Board of Trustees brought to 
the building program when he initiated, in a later year, statutory 
proceedings certiorari against the Tax Assessors of Plattsburg 
for attempting to tax the cottage-owners at Cliff Haven, who 
were actually exempt from taxation under a New York law affect- 
ing educational institutions.!? 

The Boston Pilot, giving a forecast of Father Conaty’s speech, 
stated during the closing weeks of the 1893 session, that part of 
the building program was to be financed by selling Cliff Haven 
lots to individual Catholics with the hope that they would build 
cottages there. The price of the lots ranged from $200 to $1,500 
and to stimulate buying, a reduction of thirty-three and one-third 
percent was made “to all pioneers purchasing within the month.” 
Three lots were sold the first day and before the session closed 
nineteen lots had been sold.1* Another means of raising revenue 
was the selling of bonds. In March, 1894, the Catholic Summer 
School and Improvement Company began a brief two year exist- 
ence which terminated with the following declaration : 


By the change of policy the sale of bonds is suspended, 
the bonds issued, amounting to about ($35,000) thirty-five 
thousand dollars, will be redeemed, a sufficient sum of money 
having been raised to accomplish this and the Catholic Sum- 
mer School Building and Improvement Company will be 
dissolved. The Building and Improvement Company was or- 
ganized for the purpose of furnishing the Board of Trustees 
of the Catholic Summer School of America, the legal and 
financial means of raising money quickly for the improvement 
of the Summer School property. ... Now the Summer School 
feels that it can dispense with the Building and Improvement 
Company and continue the development in a policy wholly 
within itself and under its control and at considerable less 
expense.!4 


11Boston Pilot, August 19, 1893. 

12Catholic Reading Circle Review, XIII (November, 1897), 68. 
1$Boston Pilot, August 12, 1893. 

14Catholic Reading Circle Revicw, VIII (June, 1896), 256. 
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The sale of bonds had required the establishment of a sinking 
fund for their security, rendering the money partially inactive. 
It was then resolved to finance the School through the sale of 
Honorary Life Memberships requiring a donation of $100, and 
through the sale of Associate Memberships which cost $25 plus 
the lecture fee at half-price.’* Naturally, these sales were supple- 
mented by the continued selling of building lots. The Adminis- 
tration Building at Cliff Haven was constructed in 1894 at a 
cost approximating $25,000,7® yet the sessions of 1894 and 1895 
were still held in Plattsburg. Although a nationwide depression 
and a railroad strike loomed as threats to the School’s existence 
in 1894, 1,500 students from 24 states and 169 cities assembled 
for the four-weeks session.1? The total attendance was duplicated 
at a six-weeks session the following year.1® New York led the 
cities with 713 representatives ; it was noteworthy that men com- 
posed 40 percent of the entire student body.’® Building began in 
earnest in 1896 and “for the first time, the lectures were given 
and the people lived upon the Summer School’s own grounds.’’”° 
This was a crucial year, for a motion to abandon Plattsburg for 
a site not “too far from the Bowery” had been voted down and 
Doctor Loughlin, to show his faith, promised to have a Philadel- 
phia Cottage in readiness for 1896.71 

The other buildings erected that year to dispel the notion of 
abandoning Plattsburg were the Auditorium, the Chapel, the 
Central Dining Room and three small cottages.22 The New York 
cottage was built in 1897 followed by the Boston, Healy, Dundon, 
and Rochester cottages in 1898. At least seven more cottages 
were built within the next three years,”* giving some basis to the 
statement of the Reverend John Talbot Smith: 


15] bid. 

16] bid. 

17J/d., 1V (September, 1894), 797. 

18]d., VI (September, 1895), 522. 

19] bid. 

20Morgan M. Sheedy, “The Story of the Catholic Summer School”, The 
Champlain Educator, XX (September, 1904), 593. 

21Mosher’s Magazine, XX (July, 1902), 270; The Catholic Reading 
Circle Review was later published as Mosher’s Magazine and finally as 
The Champlain Educator. 

22Sheedy, op. cit., 593. 

23] bid. 
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The spot, which in 1895 was an ordinary farm on the shore 
of Lake Champlain, is today a handsome modern village with 
macadamized roads, electric light, trolley service. . . .*4 
Cliff Haven also had its own post-office, laundry, telephone, tele- 
graph, barber shop, and steamboat pier to give further credence 
to Father Smith’s claim. 

In many cases, the word cottage was a misnomer. The Healy 
Cottage, for instance, costing nearly $10,000, contained a dining 
room, kitchen, and twelve bedrooms distributed over three floors.”5 
Mrs. N. Curtis Lenihen of New York spent more than $10,000 
on the Curtis Pine Villa.2® Since individual Catholics were not 
able to spend $10,000 for a so-called cottage, some united, as did 
a group from Buffalo, New York, to build collectively.27 Photo- 
graphs have revealed these larger cottages as huge, barnlike struc- 
tures with spacious porches, assorted windows of many shapes 
and size, with pillars, dormers, hipped roofs, and gables being the 
distinguishing marks of the individual buildings. This was not 
architecture at its best.28 Purity of line was abandoned in order 
to combine the various features of individual styles. Unfortu- 
nately, the combinations were not prudent ones and the resultant 
style might be called hideous. In any case, over $400,000 was 
invested in “some twenty picturesque cottages . . . Clubhouse, 
Auditorium, Chapel, Dining Hall. . .”, in improving the grounds 
and in bringing the modern conveniences to Cliff Haven.”® 

This building program inaugurated in Father Conaty’s adminis- 
tration expanded under the direction of his successor, the Right 
Reverend Michael J. Lavelle, rector of New York’s St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Monsignor Lavelle was president of the Summer 
School from the time of Conaty’s resignation on January 14, 1897, 
until the end of the 1903 session. His contemporaries at the turn 
of the century had already recognized this brilliant administrator. 


A tireless worker himself, he had also the ability to interest 


24The Champlain Educator, XXIV (September, 1905), 195. 

25Mosher’s Magazine, II (July, 1902), 272. 

26] bid. 

27Boston Pilot, June 4, 1898. 

28The Catholic Summer School, The Champlain Assembly, 30, 34, 38, 
46, 50, 55, 90, 64. 
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and hold others in a particular labor. Besides his office as 
rector he helped along the national and local unions of young 
men, aided the general works of the diocese, and built up to 
success the Champlain Summer School which represented an 
idea most repugnant to New York routine, and proved to be 
a most trying ordeal, between local scorn and general in- 
difference.*° 


The author of several books, and Vicar-General of New York 
under Cardinals Farley, Hayes, and Spellman, he was also the 
founder of Theta Pi Alpha, an association of Catholic public school 
teachers organized to instruct Catholic public school children in 
the Parish Halls. The Cardinal Farley Soldiers and Sailors Club, 
of the first World War period, was another of his creations. For 
sixty years, fifty-two as rector, Monsignor Lavelle served St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. His varied activities won the acclaim of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the following words: 


As the devoted pastor of a large and important congregation 
who has been active in the cause of education and civic better- 
ment and ever sympathetic to the cry of the poor and friend- 
less, your long life has been rounded out in manifold 
activities in behalf of God and country and your fellowmen.*? 


The Summer School prospered during the seven year reign of 
this great administrator. Not only did the Cliff Haven grounds 
undergo a great transformation, but also the Trunk Line Railway 
Passenger Association reported that ticket sales for Summer 
School purposes increased from 484 and 931 in 1894-1896 to 
1,526 and 2,480 in 1897-1898.3?, The Association reported 5,281 
as the 1903 figure and the School could now claim that its grounds 
could accommodate 800 persons exclusive of its employees.*% 
During the 1904 and 1905 administrations of Monsignor Lavelle’s 
successor, the Reverend Denis J. McMahon, D.D., (not to be 
confused with the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, the School’s 
first Chairman of the Board of Studies), the attendance increased 


8¢John Talbot Smith, The Catholic Church in New York, II, 595. 

31New York Times, October 18, 1939. Monsignor Lavelle also founded 
the Catholic Institute of the Blind and the Catholic Theatre Movement 
which furnished a “white list of plays” similar to the one now supplied by 
the Legion of Decency. 

32Mosher’s Magazine, XIII (November, 1898), 68. 

33Champlain Educator, XXIII (September, 1904), 594. 
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still further with the 1905 figures of 7,011 representing an in- 
crease of a 1,000 over the previous year.** In 1905, 1,100 persons 
were living on the grounds, 300 more than at any other session, 
while the visitors and scholars came from 27 states and 8 foreign 
countries.%5 

Father Denis McMahon was familiar to Summer School regu- 
lars for his lectures and his participation in the Charities Con- 
ferences.3® Although founder of the Seton Reading Circle, he 
was probably better known for his efforts to interest the Italian 
immigrants in their own physical and spiritual welfare.** As 
superintendent of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
New York, he was director and coordinator of Catholic efforts 
to alleviate suffering in the city. The Fresh Air Society**® and 
the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul received his support.*® 

When Father Denis McMahon was succeeded at the end of 
1905 by the Reverend John Talbot Smith, the latter reported : 


The conclusion has been forced upon the administration that 
more cottages are needed and that there must be a great in- 
crease in the dining facilities before the session of 1906. 
The City of Providence and the State of Connecticut . 
will probably be represented among Cliff Haven’s cottage 
colony next summer. The main increase however will be 
seen in the number of private cottages, plans for several of 
which have already been drawn.*® 


By 1906, the Summer School was an established and growing 
institution. The School’s expanding physical plant had incurred 
a debt of $80,000 which Father Smith hoped would be removed 
in a “reasonable space of time.’*! Yet the School planned to ex- 
pand and go forward, so confident it was in its support and 
purpose. 


84/d., XXIV (September, 1905), 199. 
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36Mosher’'s Magazine, XX (September, 1902), 398. 
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THE RECREATION PROGRAM 


By the end of 1905, the Cliff Haven landscape had acquired 
most of its identifying landmarks. The Champlain Club, Dining 
Hall, Auditorium, and Chapel gave it the appearance of “an 
up-to-date village.” From 1903 onward more than 5,000 people 
a year were coming to Cliff Haven. The attractions that brought 
them were varied and interesting. Cliff Haven fostered a balanced 
program of entertainment and athletics for both the men and 
women scholars. For those Americans who wished “to see the 
sights,” there were, besides steamboat excursions on Lake Cham- 
plain and railway trips to Ausable Chasm,* special excursions to 
such places as Montreal, Quebec, the Shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupré,* the State Prison at Dannemora,** and the barracks at 
Plattsburg and Kent Island.4° In order not to interfere with 
classes, the short trips could be made in the afternoon and the 
longer ones over the weekends. However, longer excursions were 
made from Cliff Haven. 


Dancing, singing, and card-playing also found their devotees at 
Cliff Haven. Euchre was the most popular of the card games and 
some euchre parties had two hundred participants at fifty tables.*® 
Of course the receptions at the various cottages continued to be 
a popular form of entertainment. Apparently, the Summer School 
scholars enjoyed each other’s company and took pride in being 
able to sing a song, recite a piece, or play an instrument for the 
entertainment of the group. Some heavy humor was perpetrated 
with an eye to entertainment as in the case of Father James F. 
Loughlin’s recitation of the “Ghost Scene” from Hamlet in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch dialect.47 One might wonder at the wisdom of 
playing the ‘Star Spangled Banner” as a cornet solo until he 
reads further that the entire audience arose and sang the chorus.*® 
Music of a more serious nature, however, was known to Cliff 


42Catholic Reading Circle Review, XII (August-September, 1898), 291. 
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Haven audiences.*® Plays and melodramas were given by both 
men and women. Miss Mary Cote, a former member of Augustin 
Daly’s Stock Company, appeared in a number of plays and reci- 
tations during the session of 1898.5° 

Cliff Haven kept pace with the “Athletic Awakening of the 
1880's and 1890’s.”*! There were facilities for golf, tennis, basket- 
ball, archery, bowling, baseball, track and field events, quoits and 
croquet, bathing and boating.®* Four P.M. was the bathing hour, 
“when everybody makes for a dip in the lake.’”®? Horses were 
available for riding and driving, while the bicycle was much in 
evidence at Cliff Haven. At one time, James E. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Amateur Athletic Association of America, was director 
of the athletic program. His daughter, Miss Julia Sullivan, was 
not only victorious in the ladies’ swimming race but also was 
credited with swimming from Crab Island to the Assembly 
Grounds in one hour and forty-five minutes.°* Rowing races 
and shooting matches also had their women contestants.®* These 
sports, coupled with riding, tennis, croquet, archery and the like, 
supported the general statement that “outdoor play increasingly 
enlisted the aid of the gentler sex,” during this period.5® The 
men besides playing baseball, golf, riding and swimming, partici- 
pated in track and field meets that included the high jump, shotput, 
60 yard dash, 200 yard hurdles, and the quarter mile run, these 
events being supplemented with the humorous touches of an egg- 
race, a sack, and obstacle race.®* Since afternoons and weekends 
were not scheduled for lecturing, the athletic program usually was 
in progress at this time. 


TEACHERS’ INTERESTS IN CLIFF HAVEN 


Cliff Haven, although possessing a balanced program of enter- 
tainment, was better known for its educational activities. Here 
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the students of the Catholic Reading Circles could meet, attend 
lectures and classes in order to achieve a better understanding of 
science, sociology, literature, history and the pressing problems 
of the day. The Catholic school teachers, especially those in the 
public schools, were attracted to Cliff Haven by the pedagogical 
course which grew from the two teachers’ conferences at New 
London to a six weeks’ course during the 1898 session at Platts- 
burg. At those first conferences approved teaching methods were 
discussed while the hope was expressed for a more intimate asso- 
ciation among the Catholic teachers.°* The expanded program 
encompassed the History of Education, the Essentials of Methods, 
School Management, Curriculum, along with the problems of 
lighting, ventilation, and sanitation.5® 

That these teachers’ conferences (and later courses) were a 
success from the beginning was due to the efforts of two public 
school principals, Professor John H. Haaren of Brooklyn and 
Mr. George E. Hardy of New York. From the very first Pro- 
fessor Haaren was an enthusiastic Summer School advocate. “Just 
Command Me”, he wrote in response to the Summer School’s 
solicitation of his aid.6° He was a graduate of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, principal of Grammar School No. 10 and its branch 
No. 60 which put him in charge of 70 teachers and 3,800 scholars. 
His colleagues had elected him president of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association. Besides these activities, he was principal of 
Evening School No. 33 which was primarily conducted for the 
foreign born and a teacher of the Dominican nuns every Saturday 
night at their Mother House.*! These last two activities were 
indicative of his interest in education and of his willingness to 
labor in its behalf. Since he had organized classes to improve the 
instruction of his teachers, it was not surprising that he did this 
same service for the Summer School for many years. 

Until his death in 1897, George E. Hardy was a splendid aid 
to Professor Haaren. Mr. Hardy had been with the City Staff 
of the New York Sun and had traveled in Cuba, Yucatan, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. Poor health resulted in his turn- 


58/d., II (September, 1892), 743. 
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ing to teaching. Besides holding a Master’s Degree from St. 
Francis and a Doctor of Philosophy Degree from Columbia, he 
also was president of the New York State Teachers’ Association.®? 
These two men, recognized for experience and ability, placed the 
teachers’ program on a firm footing from the very beginning. 
They had as an active supporter one of the most versatile and 
brilliant men associated with Catholic education—Brother Azarias, 
Patrick Francis Mullany. 

This Christian Brother was an administrator, educator, author, 
literary critic, and philosopher with a reputation that was not con- 
fined to Catholic spheres. During his presidency of Rock Hill 
College in Baltimore, Daniel Coit Gilman, president of Johns 
Hopkins, became “his admiring friend.”® Herbert Baxter Adams 
was another admirer,®* while the Honorable Andrew D. White, 
minister to Germany, wrote: 


The breadth and depth of Brother Azarias’ view of literature 
is a revelation to me, and had I known he was giving such 
lectures I would have urged him during my presidency of 
Cornell, to present them to our students.© 


Brother Azarias lectured before the Concord School of Philosophy 
and the International Congress of Education. The United States 
Commissioner of Education had invited him to write a volume 
concerning the History of Education from its origin.®® After his 
return from Europe (1888), “the non-Catholic world found him 
out quickly and made earnest demands on his talents”, in the 
words of his admiring biographer.®* His friendships with Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop John J. Keane, his appearances before 
non-Catholic groups, his articles in the Educational Review of 
New York, the J/nternational Review, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the American Ecclesiastical Review, the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, the Catholic World, and the Ave 
Maria, probably made him the best known Catholic religious in 
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America at that time.®* His interest in the Summer School was 
not confined to lecturing, for he had written a volume, Books 
and Reading, which was valued highly by the Catholic reading 
circles. Then too Brother Azarias was a counsellor of the Catho- 
lic Educational Union at Youngstown, Ohio, and the first moder- 
ator of the Catholic Summer School. 

In 1893, Brother Azarias, under physical stress, completed his 
five lectures on the Educational Epochs. His strength was wan- 
ing, yet he delighted and amazed his audiences to the extent that 
Richard Malcolm Johnston wrote: 


Day after day the end of his hour, more than once not noted 
by himself, cut off the stream of precious instruction to be 
continued on the morrow, leaving us at last with the convic- 
tion that he had much to tell that could not all be told in the 
week allotted him.® 


Brother Azarias died a victim of pneumonia on August 20, 1893. 
“He was our first martyr, for though ill, he struggled to fulfill 
his engagement . . .”, wrote Doctor Conaty.”? 

Although Brother Azarias’ death was a stunning loss, the 
teaching program continued to expand. By 1898, the Board of 
Education of Greater New York allowed teachers who had at- 
tended Summer School courses in pedagogy, literature, science or 
art, the right to an increase of pay and to promotion in some cases 
without special examination. The pedagogical certificates granted 
by the Champlain Summer School had a special value in New York 
State because of the Regents’ Charter grant to the School. 

Professor Haaren still labored for his precious cause of edu- 
cation in 1898; death had taken Mr. Hardy the previous spring.” 
Professor John Dwyer, another public school principal, Reverend 
Thomas P. McMillan, C.S.P., Reverend James Fagan, S.J., and 
Reverend Patrick Halpin, S.J., conducted the other courses in 
educational instruction for 1898. 

Four years later, Mr. Eugene W. Lyttle, the New York State 
Regents inspector announced: 
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.. . 1 can commend the School for its thoroughly democratic 
character and the wholesome influences that seem to dominate 
the place as an educational and recreational center... . 

The course of Educational Methods and Principles, of 
Psychology, . . . which I particularly inspected were very 
strong and helpful to teachers and were true University 
courses of a high order of merit. . . .7 


Mr. Lyttle advised the addition of courses in Advanced English 
Grammar, in Theme Writing, in Advanced History, and in the 
reading of literature. 

From July 1-3, 1903, the 58th Annual Convention of the New 
York State Teacher’s Association was held at Cliff Haven.%* For 
the second consecutive year, Cliff Haven was designated in 1905 
as one of the three locations of summer institutes authorized by 
the State of New York, with the following statement of purpose: 


... the aim of the Department is to make those of the present 
year fully meet the wants of teachers whose principal oppor- 
tunity for study and improvement in their work must be found 
during their summer vacation. The locations of the institutes 
at Chautauqua, Thousand Island Park and Cliff Haven offer 
fine opportunity for combining study with recreation.** 


The course lasting from July 3-28, comprised two departments 
of instruction: professional training, and drill and review. The 
former included psychology and principles of education, child 
study, music, nature study, kindergarten methods, primary meth- 
ods, grammar school methods, physical training, and laboratory 
methods. The latter prepared the teachers for all subject exami- 
nations with the exception of languages.”* By 1905, the Catholic 
Summer School could boast that its Institute was on equal footing 
with any other in New York State. The Institute instructors under 
State control were now exclusively lay men and women who were 
capable of continuing the pedagogical program launched by the 
priests and laity in previous years.7® 

The teachers who came to Cliff Haven to study for examina- 
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tions were only a fraction of the Summer School population. 
Another and much smaller group were the Sunday School teachers 
who usually did not depend on the Sunday teaching for a liveli- 
hood. In 1898 Reverend Denis J. McMahon conducted the con- 
ferences, aided by Miss Julia Lynch and Miss Mary Corrigan. At 
these conferences the methods of instruction and the needs of 
the students were discussed. It was stressed that instruction should 
be shaped to fit the mind of the child while at the same time 
creating devotion and love for God.™7 In 1892 Reverend Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., conducted these conferences which had ex- 
panded to a four-day duration. Father McMillan enlisted the 
aid of the lay people and parish school directors. The suggestion 
was made that the procuring of good teachers and the use of 
charts, maps, and lantern slides would facilitate and improve 
instruction.*® 

Father McMillan was one of the founders of the Summer 
School, and successor to the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon as 
the Chairman of the Board of Studies. He worked constantly 
for the improvement of the School giving lectures, conducting 
Sunday School conferences, and instructing at the earlier Teachers 
Conferences.7® His activities suggest that he was an able man 
capable of filling any position entrusted to him.®® 


Tue CoLLece Camp 


From Father McMillan we also learn of the particular activities 
of a man who contributed a specific element to the Cliff Haven 
colony. He credited Father John Talbot Smith with organizing 
the oldest camp for Catholic boys “as an adjunct to the Catholic 
Summer School”: 


He saw the possibilities for the improvement of mind and 
body in daily athletic exercises. Under his personal super- 
vision an amateur theatrical play for the grown folks was 
improvised in the Auditorium.*? 


T7Catholic Reading Circle Review, XII (August-September), 335. 

78Mosher’s Magazine, XX (September, 1902), 398. 

79Catholic Reading Circle Review, XII (August-September, 1898), 354. 

80Thomas McMillan, “Summer Schools in America”, The Champlain 
Educator, XXIV (April-June, 1905), 114. 

81Thomas McMillan, “The Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D.”, Catholic 
World, CX VIII, (November, 1923), 219. 
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Father Smith opened this Camp in 1897 after several years of 
“tenting” at Cliff Haven. Tenting there was not unique with 
Father Smith for General Stephen Moffitt, who had previously 
camped there for several seasons, received President William 
McKinley at his tent during the latter’s 1897 visit to Cliff Haven.*? 
The camp referred to usually as the College Camp was a tent 
city with each tent equipped with a board floor, a mattress and 
a stool. Eight o’clock was the breakfast hour and ten at night 
bedtime. The camp advertised: 


For two months they [the boys] live in tents, like soldiers, 
dine at a first-class restaurant, unlike soldiers, and spend 
their time in open air sports under the care of experienced 
men.83 


As tuberculosis had threatened Father Smith in his early man- 
hood, physicians advised him to sleep outdoors. “It was that fact 
that led him to establish the Camp at Lake Champlain.’’$* The 
producing of plays and skits for the boys came from the same 
interest in the theatre which prompted Father Smith to establish 
the Catholic Actors’ Guild.® 


Father Smith became the fourth president of the Summer 
School in 1905. Here, again, we find one of Catholicity’s more 
able men working for the School’s success. The Reverend John 
Talbot Smith was a historian, biographer and novelist of some 
literary merit. At least six novels, the histories of the Dioceses 
of Ogdensburg and of New York; the biography of Brother 
Azarias, and a volume entitled The Training of the Priest bespeak 
a busy man. In addition to forming the Catholic Actors Guild, 
Father Smith also established the Catholic Writers’ Guild.8* Then, 
too, he was editor of The Catholic Review,®" and a literary lec- 
turer at the University of Notre Dame. Father McMillan told 
this anecdote of the busy Father Smith: 


82Catholic Reading Circle Review, X (September, 1897), 357. 

83Catholic Summer School, Champlain Assembly, 25. 

84The Catholic Summer School “Monsignor Lavelle’s Eulogy”, An Appre- 
ciation of Dr. John Talbot Smith, 18. 
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While President of the Catholic Summer School he was re- 
minded by a fellow official that he should show more socia- 
bility to the patrons, who were reluctant to disturb his 
solitary walks. In reply he stated that he would make a public 
promise to smile twice for each one, once upon arrival and 
again on the day of departure.®§ 


THE CHAMPLAIN CLUB 


Catholic businessmen also had a special reason for going to 
Cliff Haven. A group of laymen banded together and formed the 
Champlain Club. Its announcement for 1896 stated: 


As a means of strengthening the bonds of union and fellow- 
ship among Catholics, a Country Club is a new idea. As many 
Catholic gentlemen enjoy relaxation from business cares dur- 
ing the summer months, and seek rest and recreation amid 
the charms of inland country life in preference to the sea 
coast, an organization that will attract to a common center 
Catholics from widely different sections, must result in great 
benefits to the advancement of Catholic Social Interests 
through the intercourse enjoyed under such circumstances.®9 


Mr. Charles V. Fornes of New York, a former president of 
the Catholic Club there, conceived the idea of forming the 
Champlain Club. It was to be situated on the Summer School 
property with its management and government kept separate from 
that of the School. Mr. Fornes stated that the Champlain Club 
members would “. . . by their unity and sociability cement the 
bonds of friendship and establish a great social force which would 
aid the Summer School movement.”®? Membership in the Club 
was to be limited to 200 Catholic gentlemen who were required 
to pay a $10.00 initiation fee and ten dollars in annual dues. More 
than seventy-five men joined within the year; among them were 
Fathers Thomas J. Conaty and Michael J. Lavelle, Warren E. 
Mosher, the Honorable John B. Riley, and Major John Byrne of 
the Summer School’s administration.*? The Club House was the 


88McMillan, “Reverend John Talbot Smith”, 220. 

89Catholic Summer School of America, Prospectus, 1896, 19. (Bound 
with Catholic Reading Circle Review, VIII (June, 1896). 

80Catholic Reading Circle Review, VIII (September, 1896), 352. 

81Catholic Summer School of America, Prospectus, 1896, 19, 21. 
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Summer School’s Administration Building, which it was “the 
Club’s purpose to purchase.’’®* 

The Club opened July 11, 1896, with speeches, a reception end 
dance with the Plattsburg Garrison Orchestra supplying the 
music.*8 Although the Club was the scene of many dances, it 
was also the center of family life,®* and the locale of the School’s 
diplomatic activities : 


The Champlain Club as a factor in the success of the School 
was again demonstrated, and in connection with this it is well 
to state that all the dignitaries who visited the School were 
entertained at this house thus giving them the opportunity 
of partaking to the full the Summer School life, and giving 
the members of the School an opportunity to enjoy their 
presence. Heretofore visiting prelates were entertained at 
Hotel Champlain in most cases.% 


In addition, the Champlain Club sponsored excursions to and 
from Cliff Haven that featured board, entertainment and admis- 
sions to all lectures for one week for about half of the usual cost. 

Not to be outdone by the Catholic men and the Champlain Club, 
the young women of the Catholic Summer School also had a 
particular organization known as the Alumnae Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation, which was organized August 24, 1897. The Alumnae 
Auxiliary was “composed of the graduates of convents, colleges, 
academies, high and normal schools; also professional teachers and 
such persons of whom from time to time, the Executive Board 
shall approve.”®* The purpose of the Alumnae Auxiliary Associa- 
tion was to make a “missionary effort” to circulate the correct 
idea of the Catholic Summer School. Miss Helena T. Goessmann, 
a Summer School lecturer and the Association’s first president, 
stated : 


.. . Including, as it does, Catholic graduates . . . with that 
added wealth of professional teachers, a thousand new and 
untrodden avenues of influences and useful interest have been 
opened. 

If aii roads lead to Rome, then why not apply the same idea 


927bid., 19. 
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to Cliff Haven with equal faith. The Summer School num- 

bers among its workers many tireless souls, who, even when 

the outlook was darkest, saw behind the blackest clouds a 

possible brightening for the future. 

These are still laboring in the interest of the move, and to 
aid such is one point for consideration on the part of the 
Alumnae.®? 

Miss Goessmann also believed “that various educational insti- 
tutions” would supply the future supporters of the movement 
while reading circles would continue to furnish substantial help. 

The other officers were the Misses Elizabeth Cronyn, Buffalo, 
New York, first vice-president ; Ellen McMahon, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, second vice-president; Mary Rourke, New York City, 
third vice-president; Mary Burke, New York City, secretary; 
and Gertrude McIntyre, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, treasurer. 
Father James P. Kiernan of Rochester, New York, was the 
moderator. The Association sought to establish an endowment fund 
for special studies at the school which would appeal particularly 
to graduates of colleges and convents, and in general to those 
interested in higher education for women. To raise such a fund, 
the Alumnae Auxiliary sponsored card and dancing parties. 
Nearly two thousand dollars was raised at a Kermes party given 
by the New York Alumnae at Sherry’s February 11, 1901.9 At 
the summer meeting of 1903, the chapters or local branches of the 
Auxiliary were assessed a total sum of $350 to pay for a course 
in literature at Cliff Haven in 1904.9 The Auxiliary contributed 
a moral support to the School that was equally as important as 
their financial aid. 

Neither the Alumnae Auxiliary Association, the Champlain 
Club, the College Camp, nor the Teachers Institute could fully 
explain the existence of the Catholic Summer School. The Catho- 
lic Reading Circles really occasioned the rise of Cliff Haven. 
Father Sheedy credited the Reading Circle movement with leading 
to the Catholic Summer School of America.!°° Father McMillan 
assented to this: 
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It is now conceded that the directors and members of these 
reading circles have been the chief factors that made possible 
the beginning and continued success of the Summer School.?® 


The Catholic Reading Circles from 1885-1900 underwent “a won- 
derful development.” Most of the cities and towns had their 
reading circles. “Out on the lonely farm in the West, a mother 
and her two daughters had a home reading circle. . . . Even 
Kansas is said to have caught the impulse.’”’!°? These Circles ani- 
mated Catholics with a desire for self improvement. Catholics 
were not alone in this as testified by the successful Chautauqua 
movement. “The Reading Circle is the outcome of the general 
educational movement of the times,” declared Condé Pallen.'™ 

The Reading Circles were largely a movement of the laity, led 
by able lay and clerical leaders. Through the Catholic Reading 
Circle Review and the Catholic World, the members of the Catho- 
lic Educational Union and the Columbian Reading Union received 
a great stimulus to their own interests in self improvement. From 
these two magazines the various members of the different circles 
learned of each other’s activities and developed an interest in their 
fellow Catholics and in their Church. It was natural that Cliff 
Haven came into being as a center of Catholic thought where 
Catholics could assemble with pleasure to hear the foremost 
Catholic exponents of science, religion, literature, philosophy, his- 
tory and the like. 

The name of Miss Katherine E. Conway deserves to be ranked 
with those of Fathers Sheedy, Loughlin, McMillan, Joseph H. 
and Denis McMahon, and Mullany for contributions to the Read- 
ing Circle movement that ultimately benefited the Summer School. 
Miss Conway received her journalism experience in her home 
town of Rochester, New York. After a sojourn in Buffalo, she 
moved to Boston at the invitation of John Boyle O'Reilly, editor 
of the Boston Pilot.!°* Miss Conway through her prose and poetry 
was known to the literary world, while her work with the reading 
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circles and her lectures made her familiar to the Summer School 
following. 

Miss Conway as president of the Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle 
since its foundation, headed the largest reading circle in New 
England.’ She was genuinely appreciative of any work that 
meant the intellectual advancement of Catholics. 


I know that I hold my breath when I read of the scholarly 
work of the great circles which have been formed out of the 
Alumnae Association of the Seminary of the Sacred Heart, 
Chicago, and of the College Reading Circles in St. Louis. 
But as we are all intent, first of all, on the glory of the 
Church in whose membership we are one, rather than on the 
glory of Boston, or Chicago, or St. Louis, it matters little 
who does most work and best, so long as the good work is 
done. The success of one is the success of all. The victory of 
one battalion strengthens the heart of the whole army.’ 


Her letter of acceptance to Father Joseph H. McMahon in 
1892 revealed an interest in the Summer School from its begin- 
ning and a willingness “to render it any service within my 
power.”!°7 It was Miss Conway who wrote to William J. Onahan 
complaining that the proposed Columbian Catholic Congress 
(1893) had not recognized the Summer School and Reading 
Circles in the proposed lecture schedule. 


The Catholic Reading Circles and their outgrowth the Sum- 
mer School are a continuance of Catholic popular education. 
Moreover, they have a tremendous influence in increasing the 
esprit de corps among Catholics. Still more, they furnish fields 
for the Catholic lecturer, such is my experience.’ 


Although willing to give such a paper at the Columbian Catholic 
Congress, Miss Conway suggested that the honor belonged to a 
Summer School official.1°® However, it was Miss Katherine E. 
Conway, who delivered the address “Catholic Reading Circles 
and Summer School” at Chicago in 1893.11° 
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WarreEN E. MosHer, FATHER OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Catholic Reading Circles and the Summer School should not 
be mentioned without reference to Warren E. Mosher of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. This Catholic editor, publisher of the Catholic Read- 
ing Circle Review which twice changed its name, first to Mosher’s 
Magazine and finally to The Champlain Educator, first suggested 
the idea of a Summer School for Catholics.144_ Mr. Mosher was 
not a novice to Catholic popular education. Starting with a reading 
circle in his home town, he organized, with the aid of Father 
Sheedy and others, the Catholic Educational Union which shared 
with the Columbian Reading Union in the direction and organizing 
of Catholic Reading circles. Mr. Mosher, guided by the success 
of the Catholic reading unions, announced in his magazine that 
his Reading Circle was formed with a Summer School in mind. 
Mosher, however, had proceeded cautiously. In Pittsburgh, Janu- 
ary, 1892, he sounded out his two friends, Fathers James F. 
Loughlin and Morgan M. Sheedy. Father Loughlin declared at 
the time: 

It will never do, our people will look upon it as a kind of 

camp meeting ; the Bishops will crush it at the start, the thing 

can’t be done; it will strike our people as too strange and 
novel; better drop it at once.!!? 

Mr. Mosher did not drop the idea, and Father Loughlin changed 
his mind sufficiently to write to the Catholic Review of New York 
the letter that started the School on its way to realization. Mosher 
labgred long and hard to insure the School’s success for it was 
he who devised the plan for soliciting funds from the hierarchy 
and Catholic laity of means.1™ Mosher also supplied optimism 
and courage to the Summer School movement. “We have gone 
too far to give up,” he wrote in the Fall of 1892,11* while the 
following spring he asserted: “Our Summer School work is pro- 
gressing very favorably.’”12° Time, money, and “the use of his 
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effective pen and magazine” were his contributions to the 
School.1® From 1892 till 1906, Mr. Mosher served continuously 
as the School’s secretary. His knowledge and experience lent 
continuity to the administration while ecclesiastical promotions 
and the pressure of parish affairs caused the presidency to change 
five times during that same period. He bore much of the burden 
of the “daily incessant grind”’ yet, 


his tact and his sympathy brought him very closely in touch 
with the people who sought the enjoyment of the advantages 
he had done so much to provide for them.1? 


As secretary he received no compensation, for this was a labor 
of love for him, the "Father of the Summer School.”!?8 Possess- 
ing an “intimate knowledge of the needs of the Catholic laity’’?”® 
Warren E. Mosher established a magazine, a successful Catholic 
Reading Circle Union, and the Catholic Summer School for the 
benefit of his fellow Catholics. The Catholic World in tribute 
said, ‘““There are few names that have placed to their credit so 
long a record of faithful and unselfish effort in a great cause.”’!?° 

Reading Circle Day, that annual occasion at Cliff Haven when 
the members of the reading circles met in conference, must have 
been especially gratifying to Mr. Mosher as an expression of the 
fulfillment of his plans. Reading circles and their complement, 
the Summer School, meant better-informed Catholics. The success 
of both the Reading Circles and the School was insured by the 
steadfast cooperation given by some Catholics, members of the 
hierarchy, the priesthood, and the laity. Staunch supporters of 
the Summer School from the very beginning were the Reverend 
Fathers Patrick A. Halpin, S.J., Joseph H. McMahon, and John 
F. Mullany. Father Halpin had conducted an extension course 
in Ethics at St. Francis Xavier’s in New York City that command- 
ed city wide attention.!*?_ Protestants as well as Catholics came to 
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these lectures, inaugurated in the Fall of 1891. Father Halpin’s 
interest in the School and his willingness to conduct his Ethics 
course gave the School a man well-versed in popular education. 
The Reverend Joseph H. McMahon was curate at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral during the rectorship of Monsignor Lavelle. Father 
McMahon as first chairman of the Board of Studies organized 
the School’s first lecture series.1?? While Father McMahon re- 
tained his interest in the Summer School, giving sermons and 
lectures there, his Summer School activities decreased as those 
of Monsignor Lavelle expanded.!*? Father Mullany, one of the 
original promoters of the School, will be discussed in a later chap- 
ter. Father Francis Siegfried of Overbrook Seminary was another 
early supporter of the School.1*4 

George Parsons Lathrop, Richard Malcolm Johnston and Condé 
Pallen were typical men of letters who contributed their services 
to the School. Johnston, like Lathrop, was a convert to Catho- 
licity and it is from his correspondence that we learn that lecturers 
were not paid except for travel expenses and board.!”° Pallen, as 
we saw in an earlier chapter, was a lecturer of considerable experi- 
ence. Mr. George Gillespie illustrated a three-fold participation 
in the Summer School as a lecturer at the Conference of Chari- 
ties, as Chairman of a Bazaar that raised $7,000 for the 
School!?7 and as a Cliff Haven golfer of no mean ability.’ 

Catholic women responded favorably and sensibly to the move- 
ment. Mrs. B. Ellen Burke of Malone, New York, lectured on 
“Child Study” at the earlier Teachers’ Conferences and Sunday 
School Conferences.'*® Then there were the Misses Ellen A. 
McMahon, Kate G. Broderick, Emily Gaffney, Fannie Lynch, 
Elizabeth Cronyn and Mrs. M. F. Gavin who worked “to promote 
the women’s interest” at the Summer School.’*° The attitude of 
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this Catholic laity that fostered Cliff Haven was expressed in the 
words of William Claxton, a Summer School trustee of Phila- 
delphia : 


I desire to express my readiness to do anything in my power 
to further the movement.?*! 


By 1905, the Catholic Summer School of America at Cliff 
Haven could boast of at least five thousand persons in annual 
attendance, of a modern village as the home of the School, and 
of a program of lectures and Institutes that ranked favorably 
with other similar ventures. This successful establishment of Cliff 
Haven was indeed a credit to these Summer School Catholics. 


131Claxton to Joseph H. McMahon, May 27, 1892. UNDA. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL LECTURES 


Amonc the various attractions that brought interested Catholics 
to the Summer School was the lecture program. A schedule of 
several days’ activities gave evidence that lectures were the core 
of the curriculum.! Morning and evening lectures given Monday 
through Friday formed the usual practice at Cliff Haven. In 
1905, over sixty lectures and lecture-recitals were scheduled to be 
given over a nine-weeks period.* This emphasized lecture pro- 
gram was designed to bring 


the ablest and best equipped among our Catholic leaders 
whether lay or clerical . . . face to face with a cultured Catho- 
lic audience, and give their listeners the fruits of life long 
studies in those departments of science or letters in which 
they have become eminent.® 


The lectures were intended to acquaint Catholics and their non- 
Catholic brethren with Catholic viewpoints in history, literature, 
philosophy, art, political science, economics, in the relation between 
science and religion; and to 


state in the clearest possible terms the principles underlying 
truth in each and all of these subjects to remove false assump- 


1Mosher’'s Magazine, XX (July, 1902), 276: 


Thursday, August 16 
A.M. 6-9, Masses in the Chapel 
9:30 Special Study Class, Logic 
10:30 Lecture 
11:45 Special Class, Theme Writing 
P.M. 4-5, Reception for His Grace Archbishop Corrigan 
8:15 Lecture 
Friday, August 17 
A.M. 6-9, Masses in the Chapel 
9:30 Special Study Class, Logic 
10:30 Lecture 
11:45 Special Class, Theme Writing 
P.M. 3:00 Croquet and Tennis Tournament 
5:30 Special Class, Shakespeare 


8:15 Lecture 
Saturday, August 18 
A.M. Walking Tour 
P.M. Fancy Dress Parade by College Campers. 


2Catholic Summer School, Syllabus of Lectures, 1905, 2-31. 
3Champlain Educator, XXIII (September, 1904), 591. 
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tions and correct false statements; to pursue the calumnies 
and slanders uttered against our creed and our Church to 
their last lurking place.* 


THe HUMANITIES 


The various subjects indicated a wide discoursive field. Before 
the very first Summer School session at New London, it was 
assumed that history, literature, the humanities and philosophy in 
general, would be the most emphasized® and the most popular® 
in the School’s curriculum. Some lectures at New London, Platts- 
burg, and Cliff Haven lent support to this contention. William 
Shakespeare was fully treated at New London, being the subject 
for lectures by Ernest Lagarde, Maurice Francis Egan, and 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston.*. The following year, that 
convert man-of-letters, and Summer School enthusiast, Colonel 
Johnston, ’though a great storyteller especially adept in the use 
of Southern dialect, continued to confine his lectures to English 
literature. In 1893, he discussed Thomas More, Shelley, Keats, 
and Tennyson.® The year following, Scott, Spenser, Lord Byron 
and Brother Azarias formed the subjects of his lectures.® 

In lecturing on Brother Azarias, Richard Malcolm Johnston was 
giving deserved credit to that versatile Christian Brother, edu- 
cator, author, and literary critic who had shared the lecture plat- 
form with him during the School’s first two years. Brother 
Azarias, in 1892, lectured on “Our Catholic Heritage in Litera- 
ture’, outlining first the literary traditions transmitted by Catho- 
lics from the schools of Antioch and Edessa in the East and the 
Western contributions made by such men as Boethius, Cassido- 
rous, Isidore of Seville, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and 
Dante. Next, Brother Azarias progressed to the Renaissance, to 
the Catholic sources of Milton and Bunyan, and finally concluded 
that modern thought was rooted in Catholic times.’® 
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He made his last public appearance on the School’s lecture plat- 
form in 1893. In that year, lecturing on “Educational Epochs”, 
Brother Azarias corrected the impression that there was but little 
education during the Middle Ages, “and that there was an absence 
of all method in imparting knowledge.” He surveyed the History 
of Education from the Cloistral Schools at Trabenna in 350 A.D. 
to the advent of John Baptist De La Salle (1681) the advocate of 
the grade system and the founder of the Brother’s community. 
Included in his lectures were the studies of Saint Benedict, Saint 
Basil, Lanfranc, William of Champleaux, Abelard, Peter Lombard, 
Peter Fourier, Commenius, De Nesmond and Charles Demia in 
establishing the various types of schools. He was careful to point 
out that there was a system of rural education prior to the 
Reformation using as evidence the exhortations of the bishops to 
their pastors, urging them to keep school and educate the chil- 
dren.!! Shortly after giving these lectures Brother Azarias died 
in 1893, a victim of pneumonia. 

After the death of Brother Azarias, literary subjects continued 
to be popular sources for lectures. Literature, five years later, 
found Thomas O’Hagan of Toronto, Canada, lecturing on Dante 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning,’? while the Reverend John 
Talbot Smith paid tribute to Henryk Sienkiewicz the Polish 
novelist. Father Smith commenting on Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis 
declared, 


It is a story of Christian love which he portrays, the love of 
one man for one woman, a love that shall be eternal if the 
lovers desire. Whatever the novelists of this past century 
have done excellently, Sienkiewicz has done better, surpassing 
Scott in adventure, Eliot in analysis, Ebers in reconstructing 
the past, and all in his treatment of love.'* 


Mr. W. P. Oliver in 1904 lectured on the Hoosier poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, whom Eugene Field described as a mirth-pro- 
voking, practical joker, a great big overgrown boy with “the 
heart and sympathy of a child.” Mr. Oliver regretted the early 
death of Eugene Field at forty-five, feeling that Field had not 
begun to write well until he was thirty.’ 
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Temporarily abandoning the literary field, Miss Mary Catherine 
Crowley, author of short stories and books for children, made a 
slightly different contribution to the lecture program by giving 
the history of Detroit. She pointed out that Michigan city was 
founded by the French from Quebec before William Penn had 
purchased the site for Philadelphia.'® 

Though the treatment of the history of a particular city was 
unusual to the Summer School, the subject of history had been 
popular from the very beginning. In New London, Father James 
Loughlin, D.D., demonstrated that the early days of the papacy 
were not “lost in the twilight of fable”.'® Father Loughlin, in a 
later year, blamed Francis I of France for the delay in calling 
the Council of Trent, feeling that the attending discord favored 
Francis in his quarrel with the Emperor Charles V.17 Another 
lecturer, the Reverend Joseph M. Woods, S.J., discussed the 
Western Schism (1378-1417) with its several simultaneous claim- 
ants to the Papacy and offered the opinion that the Avignonese 
Papacy prepared the way for the Reformation because of its 
inability to deal with the heresies of Wycliffe and Hus. Father 
Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., author of The Question-Box, de- 
clared in a lecture that Anglican Orders were invalid, suffering 
from the defects of intention and form; the former pertaining 
to the Edwardine Ordinal’s not intending a sacrificing clergy, and 
the latter to Thomas Cranmer’s substituting a new rite.’® The 
Reverend Andrew F. Breen of Saint Bernard’s Seminary, 
Rochester, had declared that the Inquisition committed “an error 
in fact” in the imprisoning of Gallileo.’® All of the history dis- 
cussed was not either European or apologetic. From time to time 
American history was aired.2° Condé Pallen, lectured on “The 
Greatest Catholic Layman, Columbus.’’*! Great care was taken at 
times, to declare the loyalty of Catholic Americans.”* 
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Somewhat contrary to the aspirations of the Right Reverend 
Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, who had stated that the 
Summer School would be a “School of Philosophy’’,?* it was ad- 
mitted that Philosophy “had enjoyed only fair success” until 1901. 
That year, the first department of systematic philosophy was 
exhibited. Success encouraged the Board to declare in 1902, “We 
must have Metaphysics at Cliff Haven.”** Two years later, how- 
ever, the Reverend John T. Driscoll lectured not upon Meta- 
physics but upon Transcendentalism which had for its negative 
basis the Unitarian revolt of William Ellery Channing against 
Calvinistic Puritanism and for its positive basis the work of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Coleridge, Carlyle. He also discussed the two 
Scottish philosophers Thomas Brown and Thomas Reid who ob- 
jected to Bishop Berkeley and David Hume’s presentation of 
John Locke’s sense empiricism. Father Driscoll explained the 
quarrel between science and philosophy declaring that the former’s 
materialist tendencies had developed a so-called science-philosophy 
whose super-structure was evolution. The next year, his lecture 
subject “Philosophy Among the Novelists” brought into consider- 
ation the works of Sir Walter Scott, Victor Hugo, Honoré Balzac, 
and Mrs. Humphrey Ward.** It was evident that the humanities 
in general received their share of attention from the Summer 
School lectures. 

Tue Screntiric Lectures 


Subjects of a scientific nature were not ignored. Helen M. 
Sweeney discovered that ethics and anthropology had proved the 
most absorbing “presented as they were in such a luminous way 
to eyes accustomed to the semi-darkness of irreligion.”” The Jesuit 
Father Halpin, of course, was a more than willing lecturer on the 
science of ethics. His first lectures treated the end of man, mar- 
riage, the family, society and divorce.2* He was careful to point 
out that ethics was the science of free action based on the exist- 
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ence of a creator and the freedom of the will, differing from 
theology since it drew its principles by a purely rational process. 
The morality of an act was that quality or property by which it 
was either good or bad. The end can never justify the means, 
for according to Father Halpin 
the obligation to discriminate in all our practices springs from 
the indisputable authority which the Infinite Will possesses 


over every will it creates. The expression of that Infinite 
Will is Law and Conscience is the promulgator of that Law. 


Father Halpin endorsed capital punishment in so far as it was 
a deterrent from such heinous crimes as murder and treason.*§ 
His ethics course was a forerunner to the courses in a closely 
related field, sociology. That science, then in its infancy, had for 
its proponent the Reverend William J. Kerby, who had gone to 
Europe in 1895 to study advanced social legislation at Berlin, at 
Bonn, and at Louvain.”® Father Kerby began teaching sociology 
at the Catholic University of America in our nation’s capital in 
the fall of 1897, and in July of the year following he was already 
at Cliff Haven. There his listeners heard that sociology was a 
science in its own right, and not merely a part of economics, 
psychology, or biology. 

Sociology aims to investigate the nature, origin, forms and 

laws of human society itself. It thus comes closely in contact 

with Ethics. . . . Its great value to the older social sciences 


is that it gives them the true prospective, and correcting the 
results reached by them, it becomes a true social philosophy. 


Sociology was to serve not only as an aid in understanding his- 
tory more correctly but it would also illuminate such problems 
as temperance, prisons, and charity. 

Father Kerby, the champion of this new science, was the advo- 
cate of the moral basis for the rights of labor. Following the 
pattern set by Leo XIII, Father Kerby declared that the laboring 
class practically had no control over the conditions of employ- 
ment. The industrial development of the United States had 
reached the point where one class controlled the land, machinery 
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and capital in the process of production while the other class fur- 
nished only labor. He felt that the laborers had 


Organized themselves into unions to protest against their 

sufferings and to attempt to reach a condition where their 

view of social justice shall be accepted. 
The aims of trade unions, he continued, were to unite the laboring 
classes in order to sustain wages and reduce the hours of labor. 
While the unions aspired for recognition, to educate and refine 
their members, and to have financial benefits, he was not blind to 
the fact that they had carried on unrelenting and even bitter 
antagonism to all non-union laborers using such weapons as the 
boycott, strike, and union label. Furthermore, the history of 
strikes in the United States had not borne out the charge ‘“‘that 
labor unions as such favor them.” 


There have been unnecessary bloody strikes, but the sincere 
student will find in the ranks of organized labor and its press, 
a settled, well defined opposition to them and a determination 
to use the ways of peace in the conflict. between labor and 
capital. 


Labor was not the only group that had reacted to capitalistic 
domination. The Single Taxers, the Free Silverites, and the 
Populists had all sought a more perfect mode of living. Now, 
at the turn of the century, the Socialists and their leader Eugene 
V. Debs proposed still another political institution. At Cliff Haven, 
in 1898, Father Kerby declared that the central idea of socialism 
was economic, aimed at abolishing the private ownership of 
capital, though not seeking to destroy the principle of private 
property.° Socialism assumed various forms. For instance, the 
materialistic socialism of Marx based on the materialistic theory 
of social evolution, the Christian socialism based on the principle 
of Christian brotherhood, and pacifistic socialism adopted in hopes 
for peace made it possible for Christians and materialists, peace 
lovers and revolutionaries to be advocates of Socialism. There 
was an indication that Protestant ministers inclined “toward 
Socialism in relatively large numbers, they of course, holding to 
that form called Christian. . . .” Analyzing the party, Father 
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Kerby stated that most of the Socialists were laborers assisted by 
able leaders, thinkers, and poets. Although the party had not 
polled over 50,000 votes, signs indicated its growth in this coun- 
try, for in his words: 


too many rest secure in the hope that our boasted individ- 
ualism will protect us from it.3? 


In his final lecture for 1898, Father Kerby endorsed the Fed- 
eral Labor Bureau as an aid to the state and national legislators 
by its investigations of children’s education, factory conditions, 
causes of accidents, reasons for crime and unemployment. He also 
indicated the Bureau’s difficulties as stemming from insufficient 
appropriations, frequent change in personnel, opposition from 
both laborer and employer, and the indifference of the general 
public.®? 

Father Kerby returned to Cliff Haven in 1899 to give five more 
lectures on “Labor and Its Problems.” He introduced the idea 
that the employer felt himself a “chosen” man who did not need 
to cooperate with labor. This psychological resentment was the 
basis for the severe conflict between capital and labor. This being 
the case, what was needed was labor legislation based on the right 
of the state to limit the freedom of contract by its police power. 
In a different vein was his endorsement of the Consumer’s 
Leagues which represented the organized opinion of those who 
realized their moral and social responsibilities as purchasers.** 
These ideas put forth at the Summer School came early in the 
career of Father Kerby, (he was twenty-nine at the time), a 
prophet of early twentieth century social politics and “‘the founder 
of scientific social work among Catholics in the United States.’’*4 

Two intimate friends of Father Kerby participated in the Chari- 
ties Conferences held at Cliff Haven in 1898. Thomas M. Mulry 
and George J. Gillespie, New York laymen prominent in the Saint 
Vincent de Paul Society, labored unswervingly for the welfare 
of their fellow men.*® It was Mulry who declared, “We should 
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be abreast of the times and make our influence felt.” Such a 
declaration was prompted by the fact that anti-Catholic social 
legislation failed to pass at the New York State Constitutional 
Convention of 1894 only through the efforts of fair-minded non- 
Catholics and the few Catholics who had defended Catholic insti- 
tutions. Catholics were to blame for this lack of organization. 
Mulry felt, 


It is most important that Catholics should know how to think 
and to give their undivided and intelligent support to these 
movements which will result most advantageously to the 
benefit of our country and the permanent good of those whom 
we assist. 


The mission of the Catholic laity was to sway public opinion, 
thus necessitating a unity of informed and industrious Catholics. 
Mr. Gillespie brought forth the plight of the deaf-mute, declaring 
that he should not be sent to institutions where his faith was 
ridiculed. Deaf-mutes were found mostly among the poor and for 
them there were about ninety institutions of which only ten were 
Catholic. The Honorable John McDonough after comparing 
philanthropy and charity pointed out that temporary relief was 
not always efficacious. 


Treating a man as a hungry animal and simply filling his 
stomach will accomplish very little toward elevating him above 
his unfortunate surroundings or the conditions that led to 
them. 


Mr. Robert N. Hebberd, Secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities, explained that though the state was becoming 
more and more interested in charity it endeavored to exercise its 
influence carefully and conservatively. The Secretary concluded 
by praising the Catholics and the Hebrews for their works in 
“unostentatious charity.”*® The lectures on charities at Cliff 
Haven directed the attention of Catholics to the need of a more 
scientific social service. 

Ethics and sociology, then, had their place beside the humanities 
in the Cliff Haven curriculum. Helen M. Sweeney, who vouched 
for Father Halpin’s interesting ethics course at New London, also 
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had equal praise for another Jesuit, the Reverend Thomas J. 
Hughes, who had “Christian Anthropology” for his lecture sub- 
ject.*” It was Father Hughes, who introduced to the Summer 
School audiences that perplexing problem of the supposed con- 
flict between science and religion. This problem continued to 
agitate Catholics and non-Catholics alike for several years; thus 
it became a topic for further lectures by the Reverend John A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., and Doctor James J. Walsh. 

Father Zahm, author and scientist, was another versatile man 
who had espoused the Summer School cause. Vice-president of 
Notre Dame University at the age of twenty-five, a world- 
traveler,3* made a Doctor of Philosophy by Leo XIII,*® he brought 
a scientific education in astronomy, mineralogy, biology, geology, 
physics and chemistry into his reconciliation of science and reli- 
gion. It is interesting to note that Father Zahm’s early taste was 
for literature, but that he had turned to science at the request of 
his religious superiors who were in need of a science teacher.*° 
Fortunately, the change was fruitful, producing What the Church 
Has Done for Science, The Church and Modern Science, Catholic 
Science and Catholic Scientists, and other works. 

In 1893, Father Zahm said in his lectures that ‘‘Science is but 
the handmaid of Religion . . . and God is the Lord of Science.” 
With that belief always in front, he first turned his attention to 
that engaging question “pertaining to the origin and condition of 
this world.” He felt that some of the world’s greatest philosophers 
had been hopelessly at sea on this question. His views maintained 
that the Mosaic account of creation was not to be considered as 
an explanation of geology, physics, zoology or astronomy; but, 
rather as an affirmation, both direct and simple, that God was 
the Creator and Sovereign of all things. In the conflict between 
the “six days” allotted to creation of the world and the idea that 
creation was instant and simultaneous for all things, Father Zahm, 
after explaining the beliefs of the Alexandrine School, Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Saint Augustine, declared, 
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The most remarkable feature of Saint Augustine’s system 
of Exegesis is the special stress he lays upon the operation 
of natural laws and the observations he makes concerning 
derivative creation, or creation through secondary causes, or 
what in modern language is called evolution. 
Saint Augustine, then, was the father of theistic evolution. 
Father Zahm also affirmed that the Bible was the word of God, 
but that certain questions of scripture must be examined by both 
reason and science. In the light of present archaeological evidence, 
there was but a slight difficulty in reconciling the 
age of human remains found in peat-beds, caverns, and 
gravel pits with the chronology of the Bible, as it is given for 
postdiluvial not to speak of antediluvian times. 
Neither astronomy nor geology has answered the questions re- 
garding the cause, time or duration of the world. Even among 
the ablest scientists opinions were diverse and often contradictory. 
Father Zahm asserted, “They are not conclusions, we await fur- 
ther light.” Father Zahm attributed to man an antiquity of about 
10,000 years with the reservation that future research might raise 
the figure to 20,000. In his opinion, judging from the available 
evidence the consensus shall be lower rather than above 10,000 
years. He concluded, 
Biblical chronology is not certain, but the claim that the 
Catholic Church restricts the existence of men to a period of 
6,000 years is erroneous. 
As for the deluge, Father Zahm believed that the universal theory 
of the deluge was untenable in the light of geology, zoology, and 
physical geography. Besides, there was nothing in scripture that 
forbade revision of the theory of a universal deluge. Furthermore, 
the extent of the flood was limited both as to the amount of terri- 
tory submerged and as to the numbers of the human race de- 
stroyed.4! In 1895, Father Zahm summarized his views. 
Nothing in evolution properly understood is antagonistic 
either to revelation or dogma; on the contrary far from being 
opposed to faith, evolution as taught by Saint Augustine and 


Saint Thomas is the most reasonable view, as the one most 
in harmony with the Genesiac narrative of creation.4? 
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These views of Father Zahm caused excitement, especially in 
Catholic circles,#* as he became a storm-center of controversy 
within the Church, causing one Catholic publicist to brand him 
“atheist, materialist, modernist.” His volume Evolution and 
Dogma was nearly placed on the Index and it was felt that the 
“Church might need a defender against some of her defenders.” 
However, Father Zahm brought to the Summer School advanced 
Catholic teaching which received less and less opposition with the 
passing of the years. 

Similar to Father Zahm’s, was the work of that remarkable 
layman Doctor James Joseph Walsh, a graduate of Fordham and 
the University of Pennsylvania, medical editor of the New York 
Herald, trustee of the Catholic Summer School and the author 
of its publication, The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. In his 
Summer School lecture “Recent Biology”, Doctor Walsh main- 
tained against Darwinism that natural selection could not explain 
the ability of a crayfish to grow a new limb when one was removed. 
He argued further that instinct rather than environment governs 
the birds building their nests. At this time he introduced the 
argument from Design—that argument which demands a creator 
for our universe. Doctor Walsh quoted the eminent scientist Lord 
Kelvin with saying, “science positively affirms creative power 
and makes everyone feel a miracle in himself.’”” Doctor Walsh also 
lectured on the senses and memory to his 1904 Cliff Haven 
audience.* 

Scientific but not apologetic in character were Brother Pota- 
mian’s lectures on ‘Atmospheric Electricity.” This Christian 
Brother from Manhattan College, New York, showed with photo- 
graphs the difference between positive and negative electricity. 
It was quite possible that the Brother’s audience at the turn of 
the century was very much excited over the wireless and the 
fact that Marconi had sent wireless signals for nine miles in 
England and Slaby in Germany had sent one over thirteen miles. 
The Brother announced that recent experiments had shown that 
every drop of rain falling on the ground or on a fresh water 
surface, 
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and every drop of fresh water spray of a breaking wave 
falling on fresh water sends negative electricity into the air, 
whilst every drop of salt water falling back on the sea from 
breaking waves, sends positive electricity into the atmosphere. 


It was natural to conclude that positive electricity predominated 
since more than two-thirds of the earth’s surface was salt water. 
After paying tribute to Benjamin Franklin’s experiment, he an- 
nounced that 200 persons annually were killed by lightning, yet, 
of 202 persons struck by lightning only 72 were killed. Lightning 
rods received his endorsement with the caution that the rods should 
be well grounded, while one should avoid connecting them either 
to the gas or water pipes. Chimneys as well as tall trees were a 
source of danger during an electrical storm. Brother Potamuan 
conducted an experiment to show how the mines in the Potomac 
were blown up by a lightning flash that struck the switchboard 
at Fort Washington. The experiment was sensational, 


the imitation so realistic and unexpected that it caused no 
small amount of excitement and commotion followed by an 
equal amount of conversation and merriment.*® 


LECTURES ON CURRENT Topics 


During the first few years of the new century, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, ethics, sociology and science formed a great 
part of the Cliff Haven lecture program. The United States, at 
this same time, was undergoing a quest for social justice led by 
the “Muckrakers’”’ and Theodore Roosevelt. In the new, lower 
priced magazines such as McClure’s, Munsey’s, the Cosmopolitan, 
and others, the “Muckrakers” exposed the corruption that attend- 
ed state and city governments, the railroads, the meat-packers, the 
lumber barons, the oil industry, and the stock market. The names 
of Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, Thomas W. Lawson, Frank 
Norris and others were on the lips of Americans interested in 
reform. Summer School Catholics, many of whom were very 
much interested in reform, listened carefully to the “Muckraking” 
lectures interspersed with their pleasant summer’s work at Cliff 
Haven. The Honorable Morgan J. O’Brien, Justice of the 
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Supreme Court of New York, lectured without giving a decision 
on the troublesome bimetalism question, which caused William 
Jennings Bryan to be roundly praised or condemned throughout 
the nation.47 His Honor James K. McGuire, mayor of Syracuse, 
noted that the proportion of rural to city population was under- 
going a change, “there being fully one-third of our people living 
in cities.” Mayor McGuire thought that the greatest evil of city 
government was the careless grants of public utility monopolies to 
private companies. 
In my opinion these franchises are responsible for the cor- 
ruption which prevails in our legislative bodies. The owners 
of these franchises in many cases pay the election expenses 
of candidates and this candidate is nominated in the interest 
of that corporation and votes accordingly in their interest 
after he is elected. 


“Thousand of voters are bought like sheep on election day”, con- 
tinued Mayor McGuire who felt that this utilities evil could be 
eliminated if the cities reserved the right to buy back the fran- 
chises after a certain tenure of years. He also noted that the 
people were slow in seeking municipal reform, assigning the rea- 
sons for their laxity either to faith in legislative restraint, to the 
lack of fixed municipal ideas, or to the indifference to the execu- 
tion of the existing laws. The Mayor concluded that although 
city government was at a low ebb since money and material things 
had replaced patriotism and manhood, 


a spirit of brotherly cooperation will raise the standard of 
city government to the highest pinnacle of success.*§ 


The Reverend Denis McMahon, after discussing the Medieval 
Guilds and Trades-Unions, declared that trusts must either fall 
or stand on economic grounds. 


To abolish the trust now seems a practical impossibility, and 
our duty is so to control it that liberty and justice shall not 
be outraged in its operation.*® 


Many timely topics of a miscellaneous character were considered 
at the Summer School. For example, the Reverend Thomas I. 
Gasson, S.J., after thoroughly discussing Free Will and declaring 
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that futurity and necessity were not synonymous terms, treated 
that question of the day, Free Will and hypnotism. 


While absolutely and unequivocally condemning all unneces- 
sary practice of hypnotism either for public amusement or 
dangerous experiment, we do claim that in the hands of a 
skillful and experienced physician, and with that protection 
which the presence of several trustworthy witnesses ensures, 
it may be made a source of manifold blessing to those afflicted 
with diseases for which no other cure can be found.*® 


Mr. James C. Monaghan, a former consul and a member of the 
newly organized Department of Commerce and Labor, defended 
the United States’ “worst consular system in the world” but 
added that the appointment of “clever newspapermen” with back- 
grounds in trade and industry and secretaries of boards of trade 
or chambers of commerce would aid the service. A training school 
for experts and technicians was another need. He also pointed 
out that Russia, China, and Japan would open up as fields of 
enterprise for merchants and manufacturers since all three were 
in need of ships, rails, locomotives, and machines. A fearful echo 
attended these following words of Mr. Monaghan, 


In all these vast enterprises who is to lead and help? Who 
is to open up the millions of miles of Russian forests? Who 
is to open her mines, build her roads? We, if we are wise; 
others if we are unwise. 


However, Mr. Monaghan was very much impressed by the fact 
that we were the richest nation in the word in aggregate wealth.” 

Of current interest, but not concerned with pressing problems, 
were the lectures of Miss Anna Caulfield of Chicago, Commis- 
sioner of Art at the Paris Exposition, who paid tribute to Paris 
as the literary and artistic capital of the world®? and of Mr. 
Camille Zeckwer who said that American music which was in its 
formative period had for its basis the congregational singing of 
the early English settlers.5% 

Each week of the Cliff Haven Summer School was ushered in 
by Sunday Mass and a sermon usually preached by one of the 
better sermon makers of an age that was very much conscious 
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of the talents of William Jennings Bryan and others like him. 
The sermons had a contemporary ring; such was the statement of 
the Reverend James H. Mitchell, Chancellor of the Brooklyn 
Diocese : 

Marriage is not now looked upon as sacred and maternity 

is no longer considered dignified. Marriage, Saint Paul tells 

us, is a great sacrament, and maternity was elevated by God 

Himself to such dignity when He chose Mary as His Blessed 

mother, and yet by the world to-day, their sanctity is denied.*4 
The Reverend Michael P. Smith, C.S.P., of New York reminded 
the laity of their duty to dispel ignorance, to substitute pleasant 
for vulgar recreation, and to support Catholic charities and the 
Catholic press.°®> The famed Jesuit lecturer, the Reverend William 
QO. B. Pardow of New York, asserted: 

The men and women of today outside of Christianity, glory 

in having no definite religious beliefs. To mention to them 

dogmatic Christianity is to have them close their ears against 

its teachings.*® 
At the ringing of the Cliff Haven school bell, the scholars would 
leave the chapel, their cottages, or the dining hall and assemble 
to hear the words of wisdom from the lecture platform. Catholic 
thought, cultured and current thought, topics of interest to Catho- 
lics and to Americans, were all discussed there. The Reverend 
John Talbot Smith, in a Flag Day address, expressed very well 
the attitudes of these American Catholics: 

To us and our countrymen this flag is the symbol of the 

onward march of civilization attended by the moral law of 

God.** 

Many learned Catholics lectured at Cliff Haven, presenting, 
as they did, intriguing and informative lectures on education, 
history, literature, and science. Brother Azarias, Fathers Kerby, 
Halpin, and Zahm, Doctor Walsh and Richard Malcolm Johnston 
challenged and encouraged the listener with their provocative pre- 
sentations of Catholic thought. Love of God and country and an 
interest in intellectual matters prompted numerous Catholics to 
seek the advantages of the Cliff Haven lecture program. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EXPANSION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT 


Tue Catholic Summer School at Cliff Haven was not the only 
school of its kind in the United States. Like Chautauqua it had 
welcomed Catholic imitators, even though these were less numer- 
ous than the various Chautauqua centers spread throughout the 
nation.! As early as 1892, one Catholic had written: ‘““We expect 
to see a number of Catholic Summer Schools spring up within a 
few years.”* While the Cliff Haven secretary Warren E. Mosher 
stated that its founders had no intention of restricting the Catholic 
Summer School to one institution, he hoped also that the other 
schools would be judiciously established in various sections of the 
country, “where they could be supported and our talent not hope- 
lessly divided.” 


THe WESTERN CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mr. Mosher printed in his magazine a communication from the 
Most Reverend Sebastian G. Messmer, then Bishop of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, who announced that the Western Catholic Sum- 
mer School would open in 1895 at Madison. Bishop Messmer 
expressed a desire, seconded by Mosher, that both schools would 
work together. 

This Western Catholic Summer School’s existence must also 
be credited to the cooperative efforts of hierarchy, priests, and 
laity. Beside Bishop Messmer, Bishops James McGolrick, D.D., 
of Duluth, John S. Foley, D.D., of Detroit, and John A. Watter- 
son, D.D., of Columbus initially supported the Western movement. 
The Reverends John A. Zahm, C.S.C., Patrick J. Danehey, P. J. 
Agnew were among the priests, while the lay support came from 
Condé Pallen, Maurice Francis Egan, William J. Onahan, 
Humphrey Desmond, Charles A. Main, and Timothy Nestor.% 
Bishop Messmer was the school’s first president; its other officers 
being Humphrey Desmond, vice-president; Charles A. Main, 


1John H. Vincent, The Chautauqua Movement, 289-301. 

2John A. Mooney, “The Catholic Summer School”, Catholic World, LV 
(July, 1892), 537, 538. 

3Catholic Reading Circle Review, V (November, 1894), 62-63. 
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treasurer, Doctor Edward McLoughlin, secretary. Included on 
the first Board of Studies were the Reverends Eugene Magevney, 
S.J., Patrick J. Danehey, P. J. Agnew, John A. Zahm, C.S.C., 
and a professional layman, Doctor Thomas Hart.5 This Western 
Catholic Summer School, later called the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School, expected to collect its scholars from fifteen Mid- 
Western States which included six ecclesiastical provinces and 
twenty-nine suffragran dioceses.* Each year’s session was usually 
of three weeks’ duration. As late as 1903, the Columbian School, 
having no permanent location, used such cities as Madison, Detroit, 
and Saint Paul as temporary sites.’ In 1909, the magazine America 
reported, 


The Western Catholic Summer School has been itinerant at 
one time holding its sessions at Madison, Wisconsin, at an- 
other at Detroit, Michigan. Then there occurred a hiatus in 
the sessions for some years until last summer when the school 
was held successfully at Spring Bank, which is situated about 
twenty-eight miles west of Milwaukee.§ 


Spring Bank gave the Columbian School the much needed and 
desired features of a permanent location.® 

Even before the Mid-Westerners settled at Spring Bank, there 
were similarities between the Cliff Haven and Columbian schools, 
beginning with the Holy Father’s Blessings. While Warren E. 
Mosher’s publication was the official organ of both schools, or- 
ganized reading circles were also expected to contribute heavy 
support to the Columbian School. The Teachers’ Institute for 
1899 was to be conducted by that Cliff Haven associate Mrs. B. 
Ellen Burke, while the Charities and Sunday School Conferences 
formed another part of the Columbian program.’! Other simi- 
larities could be noted in the recreation program with receptions 


4]d., VI (September, 1895), 536. 

5]d., VII (February, 1896), 328. 

6Columbian Summer School, Circular of Information and Syllabus of 
Lectures of the Columbian Catholic Summer School, 1899, 9. 

7Mosher’s Magazine, XVII (February, 1901), 341; XX (May, 1902), 133. 

8America, I (May 29, 1909), 182. 

9Western Watchman, June 16, 1910. 

10Catholic Reading Circle Review, XII (September, 1898), 389. 

11Columbian Summer School, op. cit., 26-30. 
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for distinguished visitors, steamboat excursions, concerts, dancing, 
and a cycling club with a hundred or more members.’? The 
transient Columbian School sessions faced problems known at 
New London which were solved by local committees, special 
hotel and railroad rates, and the willingness of the Sisters to share 
their convent with Sisters of other orders.1* Mention should be 
made of that important position of lay secretary filled at various 
times by Doctor Edward McLaughlin and John A. Hartigan.’ 

At the Columbian School also, virtually continuous lecturing 
was the heart of the program. In 1899, over 35 lectures were 
scheduled to be given in the three weeks period.1® Of course many 
of the Cliff Haven lecturers appeared on the Mid-West platform 
and among these were Condé Pallen, Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
Thomas O’Hagan, J. C. Monaghan, Doctor James J. Walsh, 
Miss Anna Caulfield, and the Reverend Fathers John F. Mullany, 
William J. Kerby, and John A. Zahm, C.S.C.1® In some cases, 
the lectures were identical with those at Cliff Haven, while in 
others they differed as they were given by some of the better- 
known Catholics of the Middle-West. 

Perhaps, the best known of these Mid-Western Catholics was 
the energetic and progressive Archbishop of Saint Paul, the Most 
Reverend John Ireland, who made a plea for patriotism to his 
listeners. Archbishop Ireland, who believed that the greatness of 
the United States resided in her democracy, credited conscience 
with being the foundation of good citizenship, and religion with 
the fostering of conscience. He advocated the extension of moral 
training agencies such as schools and asylums, the setting of good 
example by the citizens and by the nation’s press. After urging 
his audience, “Let us work for America’, the Archbishop con- 
cluded his lecture at Madison, July 29, 1897, by quoting Emerson : 


12Catholic Reading Circle Review, VI (September, 1895), 529, 535; 
Columbian Summer School, op. cit., 12, 14. 

13Catholic Reading Circle Review, XII (April, 1898), 56. 

147d,, XII (December, 1897), 213. 

15Columbian Summer School, op. cit., 34-45. 

16Catholic Reading Circle Review, VII (September, 1895), 529; (Febru- 
ary, 1896), 328; VIII (August-September, 1896), 421; XI (March, 1898), 
426; Mosher’s Magazine, X1X (October, 1901), 8; XX (May, 1902), 133; 
Champlain Educator, XIII (July, 1903), 123. 
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The true test of civilization is not the census, not the size of 
cities, not the crops, no, but the kind of men the country 
turns out.7 


Contemporaneous with the Church’s Americanism problem was 
the conflict between Faith and Science. Bishop Messmer, the 
school’s president for seven years, sermonized: 


Reason is the work of nature; Faith is the work of Grace. By 
the one we may know many things . . . but only in the other 
may we know truth in all its vanishing beauty. 


He contended further that Revelation preserved one from error 
even in the natural order, while in the moral order it directed one 
“in the true path of virtue.” In Bishop Messmer’s mind, faith 
was the elder and wiser sister of science.'® 

The Most Reverend John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
Illinois, was another member of the hierarchy who graced the 
Columbian platform. He quite naturally delved into some aspects 
of education, explaining that 


Education is not mere knowledge which fits us to make 
money, but that which makes us purer, truer, better men. 


It was his belief that our nation’s safety depended upon a con- 
siderable number of our people having pure and exalted ideals. 
Yet the cities, he felt, with their roar of traffic, buying and selling, 
were the destroyers of these same ideals. Teachers should be 
measured not by their knowledge but by their power to instruct. 
“The personal influence of the teacher is not less active than 
the truth he sets forth.” After declaring that Greek culture will 
not perish, he stated that 


the final thought in all education is that we should work 
not to have more but to be more; not for higher place but 
for greater worth; not for fame, but for knowledge.'® 


All of the lectures of the hierarchy, however, were not confined 
to current topics. The Most Reverend Francis Silas Chatard, 
Bishop of Vincennes, Indiana, expounded on the “Christian 
Antiquities in Rome” using to good advantage the knowledge he 


17Catholic Reading Circle Review, X (August-September, 1897), 383, 384. 
187/d,, VIII (August-September, 1896), 401. 
19/bid., 412-413. 
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acquired during his twenty-one years of residence there.2° The 
Most Reverend Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, lectured on the Spanish, French, and English inissions 
in the New World. Columbus, Ponce de Leon, the failure of 
Spanish Missions attributed to the clergy’s not recognizing the 
rights of their hierarchial superiors across the seas, the continu- 
ation of the European wars in the backwoods feuds of America, 
were all discussed by Bishop O’Gorman. He also considered the 
French missions in Quebec, Maine, Wisconsin, and New York 
and the English missions in Maryland. His conclusion brought 
the subject of religious toleration up to the very beginnings of 
our infant nation. 


The Philadelphia convention of 1787 and the first two amend- 
ments to the constitution then framed ended religious perse- 
cution by law in the United States.*} 


Though the members of the hierarchy did considerable lecturing 
at this school, the bulk of the program was carried by priests 
and laymen. The Jesuit Fathers who had ably conducted the 
ethics courses at Cliff Haven and elsewhere, were well represented 
at the Columbian School, first by the Reverend J. J. Conway and 
later by the Reverend William Poland of Saint Louis University 
who did not hesitate to attack the philosophies of Spinoza, Hegel, 
Herbart, J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer as a poor basis for ethics. 
At another time, Father Poland lecturing upon Leo XIII’s reme- 
dies for the social disorder in the world, declared that there was no 
such thing as Catholic or Christian Socialism for the terms were 
self-contradictory. He was probably on safer ground when he 
affirmed that capital did not have the right to crush down labor 
and her lawful trade unions. Another Jesuit, the Reverend Eugene 
Magevney, after deploring the pagan trend in education during 
the Reformation, credited the founding of new religious orders 
and new universities for the recovery of Catholic education. 

Another teaching congregation, the Holy Cross Fathers from 
Notre Dame, Indiana, sent from time to time not only Father 
Zahm, but also the Reverend Fathers John Baptist Scheirer, the 
Latin Scholar; John W. Cavanaugh, later president of the Uni- 


207d., X (August-September, 1897), 382. 
21/d., VIII (August-September, 1896), 403-404. 
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versity; and James A. Burns, the noted authority on Catholic 
Education, to lecture at the Columbian School. The Reverend 
Patrick J. Danehey, who succeeded to the presidency of this School 
in the Mid-West, was another popular clerical speaker. His favor- 
ite topic was biblical exegis as evidenced by his affirming the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ and the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. It was his claim that there had been a critical 
study of the Bible even from the earliest times. That difficult 
but interesting subject of psychology was for several years the 
lecture subject of the Reverend Thomas E. Shields, a Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins, who discussed such aspects of mental life as 
cognition, recognition, the structure and function of the brain, 
the relation of soul and psychology, and the bearing of recent 
neurological studies upon pedagogy. 

This lecturing program was further enhanced by the efforts of 
an equally ambitious laity. Doctor Thomas P. Hart of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, whose activities reminded one of Doctor Walsh’s, was 
another versatile lecturer whose topics ranged from Irish Lyric 
Poetry, Christian Science and the Faith Cure, to Theosophy. The 
Honorable R. Graham Frost of Saint Louis, a former Congress- 
man “who found law more remunerative’, gave voice to Marriage 
and the Divorce Problem; while other regional lecturers were 
H. Mason Wade of Iowa City, who had for his topic, “The 
Spirit of the Constitution” ; and the Honorable William P. Breen 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, who lectured upon such historical figures 
as Frederic Ozanam, Montalembert, and Mary Queen of Scots. 

Women lecturers, too, had their place at the Columbian School. 
That authority on Christian art, Miss Eliza Allen Starr of Chi- 
cago, gave a considerable number of lectures under Columbian 
auspices. In fact, her lectures upon Murillo and Raphael opened 
the session for 1898. Another art authority Miss Kathleen Monica 
Nicholson also lectured there.2? The Columbian Catholic Summer 


22For these and further details on the lecture programs of the Columbian 
Catholic Summer School, see: Catholic Reading Circle Review VI (Septem- 
ber, 1895), 530, 533; VIII (August-September, 1896), 403, 406, 411, 413, 
416, 417; X (August-September, 1897), 374, 377, 381; XI (March, 1898), 
426; XII (June, 1898), 213, 214; (August-September, 1898), 369, 377, 
381, 382; Mosher’s Magazine, XIX (October, 1901), 13; XX (September, 
1902), 409, 410. 
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School in its earlier years did carry on a program similar to 
although shorter than the one at Cliff Haven. 


THe CaTHOoLic WINTER SCHOOL 


This mid-western School which commenced in 1895, three years 
after the eastern venture, was followed the next year by the Catho- 
lic Winter School in New Orleans. The idea for a Winter School 
was first suggested by the Reverend John Francis Mullany, a 
Cliff Haven charter member and the brother of the famed 
Brother Azarias. Father Mullany, of Syracuse, New York, a 
capable organizer and the builder of six churches, had canvassed 
New York state soliciting support for the first Catholic Summer 
School so great was his interest in university extension work. 
Father Mullany had also organized Children’s Day at Cliff Haven 
with such trimmings as ice cream, parades, and trolley rides.” 

Father Mullany’s Winter School suggestion was heartily en- 
dorsed by the Most Reverend Francis Janssens, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, who took an active part in the Winter School 
organization. Father Mullany went to New Orleans to advise the 
Archbishop and his lay council on the various means of conducting 
such a school and suggested also some possible lecturers. A lay 
organization, the Society of the Holy Spirit, whose membership 
included Judge Frank McGloin, James D. Coleman, Thomas G. 
Rapier, George W. Young, James J. McLoughlin and L. P. Doize, 
was instrumental in putting the school into operation. Honorary 
Life and Annual Memberships selling respectively for $100 and 
$10 contributed financial support to this school which opened the 
day following Ash Wednesday and lasted for three weeks. It 
was not unlikely that some Catholics came to New Orleans for 
the gaiety of the Mardi Gras and then remained for the Winter 
School. 

In keeping with Father Mullany’s suggestion that the opening 
ceremonies should be as imposing as possible, one hundred men 
from the Louisiana Artillery were present to give a three gun 
salute which marked the beginning of the Pontifical Mass in Saint 
Louis Cathedral. Both Cardinals James Gibbons and Francis 
Satolli were present. 


23Western Watchman, August 18, 1910. 
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Thursday, four days later, Tulane Hall was the scene of the 
first Winter School lectures. The lecturers included many Catho- 
lics familiar to us such as the Most Reverend John J. Keane, 
D.D., rector of the Catholic University, the Reverend John A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., the Reverend Morgan M. Sheedy, Condé B. Pallen, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, and Miss Eliza Allen Starr. From 
the Jesuit College of Spring Hill, came the Reverend William 
Power, S.J., to conduct the ethics course. Credited with the suc- 
cess of this first meeting of the Winter School, were the Reverend 
Francis V. Nugent, C.M., chairman of the Board of Studies, 
Father Mullany, and Mr. Eugene F. Duggan the lay secretary. 
Father Nugent reported after this first session, “The closing of 
the Winter School session was extremely enthusiastic and full 
of bright hopes for the future.” His fears that the school would 
assume a frivolous attitude were unwarranted. The attendance 
was satisfactory despite the competition from a group sponsoring 
John Fiske the historian. 

Leo XIII blessed the school in 1897, while in attendance that 
year were Archbishops Sebastian Martinelli and William H. 
Elder; and lecturing were two Cliff Havenites, Mrs. B. Ellen 
Burke the educator, and Miss Helena T. Goessman who discussed 
“Women in History.”” Two years later, the Reverend John Talbot 
Smith and that favorite Henry Austin Adams, a convert, delighted 
their New Orleans audience. The following year, Mrs. Mary O. 
Bonesteel whose husband was a major in the Philippines, con- 
sidered the several aspects of being an Army wife.*4 That the 
Winter School had the same objective as the Cliff Haven and the 
Columbian schools was attested by the Catholic novelist F. Marion 
Crawford, who said: 


Such an institution as the Winter School, standing for all 
that is highest and best and truest in religion, literature, art, 
and science, must tend to broaden and simplify the whole 
religious condition of the country, and I only hope that it 
will continue to develop to such an extent that other great 


24For these and other details concerning the Catholic Winter School, see: 
Catholic Reading Circle Review, II (September, 1892), 710; VI (May, 
1895), 177, 178; VII (March, 1896), 419; VIII (April, 1896), 82; (May, 
1896), 166-168; X (April, 1897), 73-74; Mosher’s Magazine, XIII (Febru- 
ary, 1899), 297; XVII (December, 1900), 191. 
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cities will follow the example of New Orleans in striving to 
educate the mass of the people along the truest lines of cul- 
ture, by establishing such institutions as the Winter School.*® 


THE MARYLAND CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


The imitation of Cliff Haven did not end with the Columbian 
and the Winter Schools. Maryland Catholics in 1900, led by the 
Reverend Charles W. Currier, held a three weeks’ session at 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmettsburg, Maryland, which was 
pronounced a success in all aspects, educational, social, and 
financial. The School moved to Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, 
for a three weeks’ session in 1901. Again the desirability of a 
permanent location for all such schools became apparent, for 
although no debts were incurred, the attendance was not large. 
Recreation had been provided in the form of excursions, euchre 
parties, and hops (dances). The historian Marc Vallette who had 
been at the New London session and Henry Austin Adams were 
among the lecturers. 

When Father Currier was taken ill in 1902 it was thought that 
the meeting that year would not be held. However, the Reverend 
Martin O’Donoghue, at Cardinal Gibbons’ request, gathered the 
scattered forces for a two weeks session. The next year, the 
School returned to Mount Saint Mary’s for a four weeks period 
which contained a program of forty-two lectures. Marc Vallette 
was joined on the lecture program by Ernest Lagarde, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Thomas Gaffney Taafe of the City College of New 
York, and by that bass-voiced educator Doctor John H. Haaren 
of the Brooklyn Public Schools and Cliff Haven. The Reverend 
William Fletcher became the School’s president in 1904, while 
the lay-secretaryship was retained by Mr. William Gallery, one 
of Father Currier’s first aids. Condé Pallen, Professor James C. 
Monaghan, and Doctor Haaren were among the lecturers that 
year. Ocean City, Maryland, was the site for 1905’s three-week 
session which was marked by Father William J. Kerby’s appear- 
ance upon the lecture platform.® 


25Catholic World, LX VII (April, 1898), 141. 

26For these and other details concerning the Maryland Catholic Summer 
School, see: Mosher’s Magazine, XVI (June, 1900), 178; (October, 1900), 
63; XIX (October, 1901), 1-3; XX (October, 1902), 411; Champlain 
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In 1905, Cliff Haven in the northeast, the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School in the mid-west, the Catholic Winter School in 
New Orleans, and the Maryland Catholic Summer School, per- 
haps the four best known of the Catholic “popular” schools, had 
existed for at least a period of five consecutive years. It was 
creditable to these progressive Catholics that the four schools 
existed. That they existed in the face of opposition was laudable. 


OPppoSsITION TO THE SUMMER SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


The Summer School idea did not meet with the favor of all 
Catholics. Notable among the opponents were William Henry 
Thorne and Arthur Preuss. Thorne, editor of The Globe-Review, 
a New York Catholic magazine, wrote a thirteen page article 
summarizing his reactionary views. Thorne hoped that, “The 
Summer School fad, like the bicycle fad, will . . . run itself out 
after a while.” Continuing in this vein, he contended that ‘not 
one in a hundred of the lecturers lecturing before such a body is 
competent to instruct them on the themes set down for him.” 
Another of his beliefs was that the audience was composed mostly 
of female (and some male) teachers who did not need the instruc- 
tion and could probably find better employment for their holiday 
season. The Summer Schools, he continued, numbered among 
their accomplishments the encouragement of the “‘wider perpe- 
tration of the twaddle and trash that now, so largely fill your 
magazines and weekly journals.” Summer Schools also serve 
as tools for ambitious officials, “already so full of vanity that 
they forever strut, rooster like on the ruins of better souls than 
their own.” The question was raised, were “fifth-rate curates”’ to 
be the “lords of our modern literature and masters of the Sum- 
mer Schools.” 

Thorne did not discredit the fact that the schools were proving 
a success as matrimonial bureaus, but he did think that the 
raising of funds for such a venture was not worthwhile. Unlike 
some critics, Thorne did have an alternate proposal. Instead of 
the “amateurish” attempts to “ape liberal Protestantism”, the 
Summer School support should be diverted to some worthwhile 


Educator, XXII (November, 1903), 382, 383; XXIII (August, 1904), 576; 
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Catholic journal. Thorne did not name his own magazine as that 
journal but one could not help but feel that The Globe-Review 
was a candidate. 


I am perfectly convinced that any one issue of this Review 
published during the last four years has done more for the 
advancement of Catholic truth and Catholic culture than has 
been done by all the meetings and all the lectures of all the 
Catholic or Protestant Summer Schools, yet held in this 
land.?7 


An admirer of Thorne’s, Arthur Preuss who edited another 
Catholic journal, The Review of Saint Louis, was not hesitant in 
making known his objections to the Summer Schools. Preuss 
delighted in printing adverse criticisms which were found in other 
periodicals. From the San Francisco Monitor, the Review lifted 
the objection that there was at Cliff Haven a poor selection of 
lectures given by a poor choice of lecturers resulting in “intellec- 
tual dyspepsia.” To this The Monitor added the barb that cne 
must not “look a gift lecturer in the mouth.” The Review further 
noted that the Catholic Sentinel of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, 
had raised a similar objection concerning the Mid-Western School, 
and concluded its own criticism with the observation of a “learned 
priest” : 

The only kind of lectures appropriate, timely, and useful for 


a Catholic Summer Schoof would be a course of plain, every- 
day catechetical instruction.*® 


There were similar criticisms. The year previous, The Review 
had printed a comment of'the Reverend Edward A. Pace, Ph.D.: 


Doctor Pace of the Catholic University was more truthful 
than complimentary to his audience at the summer school in 
Plattsburg when, in opening his course in psychology, he 
remarked that though he had carefully prepared his lectures 
in view of his audience, he felt that he was almost losing his 
time in talking to students who hadn’t more time to give, or 
who didn’t bring better previous training to the study of 
philosophy than did his hearers.” 


27William H. Thorne, “Summer Schools and Catholic Culture”, The 
Globe-Review, VI (May, 1896), 105-118. 

28The Review, IV (August 12, 1897), 1. 

29/d., III (August 27, 1896), 3. 
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Four years later this opiniory was shared by the Reverend Doctor 
Edward McSweeney who thought that many fine lectures were 
wasted.3° The Review was quite gracious in reprinting an apology 
from Boston’s Sacred Heart Review which, after admitting the 
possibility of ‘a little gush” from some pretenders to culture, de- 
clared that the Summer School was capable of good.3! The recre- 
ation program was surveyed by The Providence Visitor: 


It has been discovered that the school has been taking itself 
too seriously all along and now a formal recreation commit- 
tee and an elaborate schedule of games have been prepared. 
. . . There is a most catholic list of games for those who 
desire this form of intellectuality, swimming, rowing, golf, 
and _baseball.3? 


The same year The Review declared that study and holiday sport 
cannot be mixed.3* Concerning a morning lecture of the Colum- 
bian School at Madison, Preuss’ periodical reported that only 
nineteen women and six men composed the entire attendance and 
suggested that popular lectures upon popular subjects were 
needed.*4 

Women did outnumber men in attendance at Summer Schools 
so that there was a well-grounded suspicion that they were serving 
as matrimonial agencies.*° Of this, the Pittsburgh Observer 
pointed out: 


The name of the Catholic Summer Schools should be changed 
to recreation resorts. Grown people are not attracted by the 
idea of going to school, but they are glad to go where they 
are sure to meet fellow Catholics of refinement but on vaca- 
tion. And if those places bring about one Catholic marriage 
a year that prevents two mixed marriages, they will do more 
good than if they instruct every one of their visitors in 
Transcendentalism, Universal Ideas, Calculus, Modern 
Novels and Novelists and the doctrines of Buddha.*® 


Such comments constituted the general line of attack against the 
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Summer Schools. Particular criticism was leveled at Mrs. B. 
Ellen Burke whose Teachers Intitutes, with the aid of a Protestant 
book company, were allegedly victimizing the Sisters.** Mrs. 
Burke’s ability to instruct was not seriously questioned, but her 
associates were held to be “‘miserable” instructors.28 On another 
occasion, the Cliff Haven visit of President William McKinley 
and his subsequent speech, were interpreted as the School’s en- 
dorsement of McKinley’s flag-waving imperialism. In the same 
issue that carried the criticism of McKinley, the attitude of 
Preuss’ periodical toward all Summer Schools was clearly defined : 
“We have no confidence in their alleged mission and no hope for 
their future.”’%® 


Fortunately, the Thorne-Preuss activities did not restrict the 
growth of the Summer School movement. Beyond the educating 
of some Catholics on the popular level, the Catholic Summer 
School could be credited with other popular influences. The United 
States Commissioner of Education reported : 


One of the most interesting and hopeful developments of 
higher popular education in America may be seen in the 
Catholic Summer School at Plattsburgh, New York. The 
adoption of the Chautauqua idea by Catholic educators, with 
the approval and encouragement of the present Pope shows 
the wonderful adaptability of the Chautauqua system, as well 
as the progressive tendencies of Catholicism in this country.*® 


Another indication that the Catholic Summer School influenced 
others than Catholics was the telegram sent by Bishop John H. 
Vincent : 


By vote of 5000 Chautauquans tonight, Chautauqua sends 
greetings and best wishes to the Catholic Summer School. 


Father Thomas Conaty replied: 


The scholars of the Catholic Summer School of America are 


37The Review, VI (July 30, 1899), 141. 

387d., VI (August 17, 1899), 170. 

397d., VI (August 31, 1899), 188. Preuss believed, as Thorne did, that 
the money spent for Summer Schools could be used more judiciously to 
foster Catholic journalism. 

40William T. Harris, Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for the Year 1894-95, I, 1065. 
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deeply grateful for Chautauqua’s cordial greetings and send 
best wishes to Chautauqua in return.*? 


This was a step toward better relations, for in the mind of one, 
Bishop Vincent was not regarded as “‘tolerant”’ of Catholics.*? 

The Cliff Haven School was given the opportunity to participate 
in the Champlain Tercentenary Celebration in 1909. On July 7, 
of that year, the President of the United States William Howard 
Taft addressed the scholars. Though he was not the first president 
to be a guest there, for Theodore Roosevelt, while governor of 
New York State, and McKinley had preceded him, perhaps no 
other president had such distinguished company on the same 
platform as Cardinal James Gibbons and Charles Evans Hughes, 
then governor of New York State. President Taft, telling of 
his duty in the Philippines, indicated that he was proud to have 
represented the United States at the Vatican and to have known 
that “Statesman and Pontiff”, Leo XIII. President Taft’s speech 
expressed the opinion that 


We are no longer cherishing those narrow prejudices that 
come from denominational bigotry, and we are able to recog- 
nize in the past those great heroes of any religious Christian 
faith and appreciate the virtues that were expected to follow 
the examples they had made for us.** 


Many other celebrities found their way to the Summer School. 
The Catholic News of New York stated that “Cardinals Gibbons, 
Satolli, Martinelli, the late Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishops 
Farley, Ryan, Fabre and Bruchesi”’, were among the ecclesiastics 
who had “honored the School with their presence.”** The brilliant 
English Benedictine, Dom Gasquet, an authority on the English 
Reformation, not only visited Cliff Haven but also lectured there.*® 
Among the eminent men in civil life who had been its guests were 
the Spanish-American War hero Admiral W. S. Schley, Garret 
Hobart, the Honorable Joseph G. (Uncle Joe) Cannon, Senator 


41Catholic Reading Circle Review, 1V (September, 1894), 793. 

427d., II (April, 1892), 412. 

43New York Lake Champlain Tercentenary Commission, The Champlain 
Tercentenary, 191, 194, 195. 

44January 21, 1905. 

45Champlain Educator, XXIII (September, 1904), 6, 37. 
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James A. Hemmennway of Indiana, Representative-elect David J. 
Foster of Burlington, Vermont, Vice-President Charles W. Fair- 
banks and Supreme Court Justice David B. Brewer.*® Justice 
Brewer was complimentary also when he said: 


The school is the foundation of the republic and I was glad 
to hear you sing the patriotic songs and see the flags. Here 
was intelligence typified in the school, patriotism typified in 
the flag, and permit me to add one more thought. This is a 
Catholic school. I am a Protestant. But we look up to that 
same Jehovah, we believe in Jesus of Nazareth, we glory in 
the cross as the symbol of our common faith, and under the 
constitution of the United States each one is free in the pur- 
suit of his religious ideas according to his own conviction.*? 


Such praise was not reserved to Cliff Haven. The Saint Paul 
Globe said of the Mid-Western School: 


The people of the Catholic faith in this state and throughout 
the West should be publicly congratulated on the results of 
the Summer School which has just adjourned. It is seldom, 
indeed, that any section or class of citizens have presented to 
them anything like the same measure of opportunity for intel- 
lectual, religious, moral, and ethical enlightenment and culture 
as was given through that gathering in this city during the 
past three weeks. The Summer School is a comparatively 
new educational institution. But, its worth and influence in 
that behalf cannot be overestimated. .. . 

Of the visiting body which has just left us, it ought to be 
said in justice to those who organized it, that, while the influ- 
ence of religion was its principal inspiration, there is no class 
of citizens, no matter what his or her religious belief might 
be, that would not have been made better by his or her par- 
ticipation in its exercises.*§ 


Statements such as these tended to promote a better under- 
standing among Catholics and their fellow non-Catholics. In the 
same vein, the Summer School had a particular effect upon Catho- 
lics, as one Catholic paper noted: 


While the success of the Summer School has demonstrated 
the truth that it has filled a much needed want in Catholic life, 
its endorsement by the hierarchy also proves that the leaders 


46] bid., 599; Catholic News, August 26, 1905. 
47Catholic News, August 26, 1905. 
48Mosher’s Magazine, XX (October, 1902), 411. 
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of Catholic thought recognized it one of the strongest fea- 
tures for promoting Catholic interests and cementing the bond 
of Catholic fellowship in this country.* 


Professor John Haaren considered the Summer School, along 
with the founding of the Catholic University and “the beginning 
of the publication of the Catholic Encyclopaedia” as “the three 
greatest events in American Catholic history during the twenty- 
five years just past, considered from the intellectual standpoint.’*° 


» » » 


By the end of the first decade of the new century, the Catholic 
Summer School was firmly established not only as a center of 
Catholic popular education but also as an influence for better 
relations among non-Catholics and their Catholic neighbors. Al- 
though the Cliff Haven and the Mid-Western Summer Schools 
were operating successfully in 1910, there were indications that the 
Reading Circle movement was approaching its decline. 

The death of Warren E. Mosher, March 22, 1906, reduced the 
number of magazine editors who printed the activities of the vari- 
ous Reading Circles in their journals. In the October issue of 
the 1909 Catholic World, the department entitled “The Columbian 
Reading Union”, changed its name with the view of widening its 
field.®*? The magazine intended to keep in touch with the Reading 
Circles, but the subsequent issues contained less and less informa- 
tion of them. The importance of the Reading Circle was declining. 
Apparently, there was a corresponding decline in the Summer 
Schools, perhaps hastened by the attention given to World War I, 
for Father John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, while acknowledging the “still vigorous” Cliff Haven in 
1922, could write of the “defunct” Western Catholic Summer 
School whose fate was shared by the Catholic Winter School in 
New Orleans.5? The durable Cliff Haven lasted until Pearl 
Harbor. During the thirties, the school was also used by Fordham 


49Catholic News, January 21, 1905. 

50Catholic Summer School of America, Champlain Assembly, 20. 
514merica, III (July 2, 1910), 318. 

52Catholic World, XC (October, 1909), 140. 

53Cavanaugh, Father Zahm, 7. 
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University for extension work.54 Then, in the Summer of 1941, 
Cliff Haven celebrated its fiftieth anniversary under the presi- 
dency of the Right Reverend Michael J. Splaine, D.D., of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts.*> A recent communication from the Reverend 
Arthur M. Leary, Superintendent of the Schools of the Diocese 
of Ogdensburg, New York, brought the story to date. Father 
Leary wrote, April 5, 1948, that Cliff Haven had functioned “in 
a very limited capacity” for the past two summers. Last sum- 
mer, “a theater group from Champlain College, Plattsburg, con- 
ducted a workshop in the Summer School”, but there were neither 
lectures nor courses conducted under the auspices of a college or 
university as in former years.°® 


54George N. Shuster, “Beside Lake Champlain”, The Commonweal, XIV 
(June 24, 1931), 212. 

55Alfred J. O'Neil, “Catholic Summer School of America Marks 50th 
Year of Notable Service”, Catholic Action, XXIII (July, 1941), 9. 

56To the author, April 5, 1948. 
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